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FOREWORD 


Old Houses for New Ones 


Just about a hundred years ago, steam power launched America’s 
industrial age and brought with it new wealth, luxury, and tasteless extrava- 
gance in domestic architecture and furnishing. Soon after the dawn of the 
twentieth century the era of tasseled upholstery, plush draperies, and hand- 
painted lamp globes gave way to the all-American Mission style furniture 
so well adapted to the scrollwork and colored glass that were the latest 
architectural fads for middle-class houses. From the somber, pretentious 
Victorian, the architecture gradually assumed a more cosmopolitan air as 
Swiss chalets, Spanish casitas, and Mediterranean villas sprang up alongside 
English cottages in new subdivisions all over the United States. 

From these and many another experiment in designing houses for 
Americans, the more forward-looking architects and builders hoped to 
develop a new style of small house that was peculiarly American, but to date 
they have not notably succeeded. Some of the more recent types of modem 
houses come nearer to expressing the American spirit but even they do not 
wholly achieve the ideal of convenience combined with charm, of utility 
with eye-appeal, or provide the restful, homey atmosphere that is hard to 
describe but easy to recognize when encountered. 

Today more and more Americans of moderate means are turning to 
copies and adaptations of Old American houses — chouses built dining the late 
17th and entire i8th centuries. In spite of all the ^‘advances” made in Amer- 
ican architecture since a.d. i 800, it is these types of houses that most Ameri- 
cans prefer, and which they can t^ld in the confident assurance that the style 
will not become obsolete for many years to come. 

The history of house furnishing in America has closely paralleled that 



dF its domestic architecture. From the fateful 1840s, beauty declined even 
When comfort did not. Indeed, in the whole of the arts except painting, 
deg^ration accompanied the rise of industry. Not only the skill to create 
and popetuate beautiful utilitarian things appears to have been lost, but 
also the detire. New methods brought new manxifacturing possibilities and 
art becme the much abused servant of industry in devising products that 
could be turned out en masse. The craftsman, concerned with the quality of 
the things he made, was replaced by the artisan interested only in how many 
he could produce. And so, even to the present day, little that is available 
for the furnishing of small houses excels the handicraft of America’s early 
craftsman, and, later, the copies of the less ornate products of Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite, Sheraton, and Phyfe. 

What the modern age has contributed are the materials and techniques 
of building old-style houses durably and soundly and providing for them 
well-made furniture that has all the charm and feeling of the old-time 
pieces. These things being so, the most satisfying American small homes 
today are the Old American houses, whether of the Early American, 
Georgian, or Greek Revival styles, furnished with the traditional designs 
of furniture with which they have been associated since the earliest times. 

This is the basic premise on which all that follows in this book is 
founded. But there are a number of other points to be considered in fur- 
nishing the Old American house. Houses that are homes should grow and 
develop with the passing years. They should, in many respects, be adapted 
to changing ideas in living, and provide comforts and conveniences that 
were not available when they were originally built or first designed. 

These things can be done without spoiling the “feel” of the house, 
the impression of enduring stability, the aura of gradous- charm that 
reminds us of a less hiurried and harried age and constitutes, in a very real 
sense, a secure retreat from the outer world. This efFect can be achieved 
with an old house or a new one, and with furniture that is antique or 
merely a good copy of one of the traditional styles. In most instances, 
several of the old styles can be blended harmoniously so that the end result 
is a feeling of progressive aging that is often even more satisfying than 
anything accomplished by strict adherence to one period or style. In this 
book, then, our aim has been to help all those furnishing any Old American 
style house with Colonial and early post-Colonial furniture and accessories. 
We have tried to show how modern standards of comfort, charm, and good 
taste can be attained in houses furnished with antiques or good reproduc- 
tions of themj how harmony can be achieved between furniture of mixed 



periods} and the canons of good taste throughout be upheld. And, finally, 
we have shown how knowledge and judgment may do far more than the 
mere expenditure of money in securing a home of taste and charm, reflect- 
ing the personalities of those who live in it, and owing nothing to feshion’s 
ephemeral whims. 
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YESTERDAY 
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This shows how a modern sofa. Queen Anne bonnet-top desk, i8th Cei 
tury tables, Chippendale and Hepplewhite chairs, Chinese panel, at 
butler^ s tray table can form a homogeneous group. 
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actually are interested in whether or not their home expresses their particu- 
lar individuality. Self-expression through the furnishing of their homes is 
not something they consciously seek. Very few indeed would, for example, 
fill th«r house with books to impress others with their culture. If their 
home does happen to reflect their outlook on life and their major interests 
that is all to the good, but it is not an end in itself, and should not be so. 

Actiudly it does not take long for a house that is really lived in to 
acquire evidences of the personalities of its owners. If they are simple, 
home-loving persons, or people inclined to lavish living or display, or 
are gadabouts who use their house only as a place to be when there is 
nothing else to do, these characteristics will ine^ntably reveal themselves 
in the way the place is furnished, decorated, landscaped, and generally 
cared for. Furthermore, the interior of the house will reflect their knowl- 
edge or ignorance of the fundamental principles of furnishing and of 
accepted good taste. 

One of the most satisfying things about using old-time furniture is 
the latitude it allows in achieving any special effect, that is, its adaptability. 
So mqch of it can be used in any style Colonial house and in combination 
with pieces of quite different periods. This of course does not mean that one 
can haphazardly mix all styles of furniture. On the contrary, it is very 
necessary to be able to discriminate between styles and individual pieces 
that are harmonious. 

You should know exactly why one piece of furniture will seem at 
home with the rest, or why it will clash and throw the whole room out of 
key. Given this ability, you can with Colonial furniture, create an impres- 
sion of almost any degree of formality or informality that you choose. The 
background and accessories will naturally play a great part in the final 
result, but first you have to know what pieces to select and how to incorpo- 
rate them into the general scheme. 

While much of this is true in connection with all houses, it has a 
special application to houses that are closely identified with certain periods 
in American history. Such Period houses, through their origin and long 
associatimt, have come to represent in the minds of most some of the more 
admirable facets of the American character. They are the embodiment in 
masonry or wood of American life as it was in a day when the middle class 
and moderiitely well-to-do citizen — the thriving farmer as well as the 
small business man of town and village — could build for himself a house 
that would survive for centuries and, although he did not know it, serve 
as a numument to that simple sincerity which is the baas of good taste. 
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HOW TO FORNI8H OLD AMERICAN HOUSES 


Today, whether through necessity or choice, the majority of American 
famUies live in houses whose architectural style was developed during the 
Colonial period of our history. Most of these houses are copies or adapta- 
tions of one or another of the several Colonial and immediately post- 
Colonial styles and have been built in recent years. The rest are old origi- 
nals, the majority of which bear all the marks of one and a half to two 
and a half centuries of living — ^and too often, we fear, of neglect and 
mutilation. 

If your main interest is with the smaller house — ^the cottage, the 
country home of perhaps not more than ten rooms, the convened old-time 
farm house, the modest old town house, or modern replicas of any of them 
— ^you will most likely have but one aimj to invest the interior with quiet 
comfort and modest charm, while recapturing the spirit of an earlier age 
that you most admire. Therefore, we can presume that you will be less 
concerned with dramatic effects, fanciful whimsicalities, or violent contrasts 
to impress the caller, than achieving what the Old American house can best 
provide — comfortable living amid attractive surroundings. Upstairs and 
down, what you will want is rooms that “feel” nicej rooms in which 
nothing thrusts itself insistently upon your attention — rooms . in which 
you feel comfortable and at ease without knowing why! 

Your home is the tangible background of yourself and your family, 
and perhaps must serve many varied personalities. Therefore it should 
express no particular dominant mood, even though it can reveal your major 
preoccupations, piu'suits and culture. Everything in that house — ^the furni- 
ture and furnishings and the way they are used and coordinated — should 
tell the casual visitor but one thing} here lives someone of taste and refine- 
ment, though not necessarily of great means. This is the ideal of a great 
many discerning people, and it is one which the Old American houses and 
Colonial styles of furniture more than any others can help you to achieve. 

The ^y of furnishing houses with suites of anything is, of c^forst, 
long go^. Today we assemble groups of indmdual furniture pieces, and 
we arc thus able to give fuller rein to our imagination, and satisfy our taste. 
As a remit, we achieve variety and individuality as never before. Whether 
we furiiish.with antiques or reproductions, all that we need to be sure of is 
that thefumiture we acquire is authentic in design, pleasing and unobtru- 
Mve in'^^earance, and suited to our particular style of living. We want 
fumitqre and fumi^ings that seem to “belong.” If we have a little old 
New England farm house, we don’t want to cram it full of massive, 
bulbous Elizabethan furniture or prettify it with classical, frail, and pre- 




An old kitchen graciously adapted to modern living with a '^ne settle^ 
Jacobean gateleg table ^ lyth Century hanging cupboard^ and mushroom 
ladder-back chair, T he Oriental runner is in no wise out of keeping. 
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teiitioa$ Louis XVI creations. We want furniture that is as wholly Ameri- 
can Colonial in spirit as the house that contains it. And if we know what 
we are dning we can have just that — all without slavishly adhering to 
arintrary rules and decorator’s dicta. 

With such a home all the normal functions of living can be catered 
to in a decent yet practical manner without resort to “practical” modem 
innovations — the b^ment bar, the rumpus room, the breakfast nook or 
counter, and m^s served alongside the sink. Servantless families can live 
as gradously as do those of greater means, albeit on a simpler scale. And 
no happier choice of a setting for a harmonious family life than the Old 
American style of house could be conceived. 

In furnishing such a house, if you have an inborn sense of the fitness 
of things and a natiiral appreciation of what is right and lovely in a home 
you are lucicy indeed. But even if you are not so fortunate you need not 
despair. Furnishing the simple Gilonial, or even a Classic Revival style 
of house calls for no decorators’ tricks, no highly expensive pieces, nor 
even quantities of genuine antiques to achieve the results you want. 

This is where so many people go wrong. They are told, and they 
believe, that the only permissible way to furnish one of these old-time 
houses is to reproduce as closely as possible the settings of the day or period 
during which the house was built, or of some other selected period diuing 
its history. This is far from being the truth. The major problem is to 
secure the old-time flavor, and when you have done that you will discover 
that the actual age of each furniture piece — ^which, incidentally, even 
experts might not agree upon — does not matter at all. 

You can take a 1740 house and fill it with pieces made in the last 
quarter of :^at century and few will notice the discrepancy. You can even 
throw in a few early 19th century accessories and no one but a specialist 
would recognize them as being out of keeping. The final test lies in the 
ildllful choice of pieces, utilitarian, or decorative, that have something in 
common. Certain things obviously go together; others clash. Being able 
to differentiate is an assurance of success. 

Establishing a period atmosphere, then, is something quite different 
from restricting the furniture to pieces commonly used together in old- 
time hou%s. There were fashions in those days, too, though they changed 
much more slowly than they do today. In refurnishing such a house, there- 
fore, you shtnild aim at recapturing the feel of the rooms rather than 
making an exact copy of some specific example from a picture, a dated 
restoration, or a museum display. 




Informal y Early . I merican ty'pe of living room voith cork flooring simu- 
lating the old wide-board floors, T he door from an unused closet to the 
right of fireplace was removed to allow for recessed bookcase. 
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Of course it is nice — ^and useful — ^to know exactly the items that 
were commonly included in the various rooms of an old-time house, and 
that information is readily obtainable. There are plenty of records avail- 
able on the manner in which houses of difFerent classes were furnished and 
decorated down to the beginnings of American history. Given a general 
idea of the furniture and accessories that formed the normal household 
equipment at any specific period, all we then need to recapture the flavor 
of that period is a little knowledge of how the basic pieces can inoffensively 
be combined with others that we consider essential to meet modern stand- 
ards of comfort, convenience, and efficiency. 

But before you make any attempt to furnish an old house, or to decide 
on the period furniture you would like to use, you need to know two things 
— the architectural style of the house, and its interior finish. The architec- 
ture will be a guide to the period, or period styles you can logically adopt, 
and the finish will influence the degree of formality in furnishing that you 
can achieve. 

Normally, the architectural style governs the interior details of the 
house, but these details will vary considerably with the size of the house, 
and the period during which it was built. If it is a very old house, it may 
have undergone a process of transition so that the interior no longer bears 
its original relation to the exterior. 

A modern Colonial, likewise, will probably have walls and interior 
finish that have quite a different appearance and feeling than those of a 
similar house built 200 years ago. Modern plaster and modern paneling 
never look quite the same as those that have been mellowed by timej the 
trim and surfaces are too regular and smooth, and have less character and 
more formality as a consequence. 

All of this has a subtle but nonetheless real effect on the furnished 
room. The walls, trim, ceiling, and floor constitute the background for 
your furniture, and may determine whether the final result is pleasing 
or not. Some of these surfaces can be hidden, disguised, or eliminated but 
they cannot be ignored. The date at which the house was built, its present 
condition, and its present interior finish, then, are the first things to be 
considered in selecting the type of furniture to use. The architectural 
style of the house, if any, comes next. 

In the following discussion of houses and the kinds of fiumiture that 
should go in them there is some possibility of confusion unless the system 
of naming periods is understood. One system is used for furniture and 
another for houses, and the same term may mean two different things. 
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Houses are assigned to periods according to their style and regardless 
of when they were built. The three major styles of houses dealt with here 
are: (i) the Early American, (a) Georgian, (3) the Greek Revival. The 
Early Americans, built since the 17th century, are of two general types— 
the Northern and the Southern. The Northern Early American is a central 
chimney style of house of i, lyi, 2, or even 3 stories height. It has no hall 
but a tiny entry at the front of the chimney from which a stair rises to the 
second floor. Special types of Early Americans are the Cape Cod (1^2 
story), and the saltbox which has the roof coming down to the first floor 
level at the back. 

The Southern Early American has either one or two chimneys — one 
in each gable end. Usually it has a small entry at the center but no hallway. 
In the very small houses the outside door may open into one of the rooms. 
Those built in the north were more likely to be of wood while those in the 
south were more often of brick. Room arrangements varied accordingly, 
but informality was the keynote in both. 

The Georgian houses, built from 1720 on, were usually somewhat 
larger and more spacious than the Early Americans, and much more 
impressive and formal both inside and out. With two chimneys (the larger 
ones had four), they had fireplaces in four to eight rooms, central halls, 
and featured the staircases. An equivalent house in the Southern colonies 
may have had an exterior of brick but the interior finish would be somewhat 
similar. There would be varying proportions of wooden wall surfaces, but 
the general air of the structure would be slightly more formal than in the 
case of the New England house. Often the Georgian houses have hipped 
roofs instead of the ridge roof of the Early Americans. They also have 
a high foundation and a central hall giving access to all ground floor rooms. 

The Greek Revival houses are a classical style developed in post- 
Revolutionary days, adorned with heavy porch columns and pedimented 
gables so that they look more like Greek temples than homes. The main 
entrance is usually in a gable, but the external shape and internal room 
arrangements vary a great deal. Few of these houses were built after 1830 
or so except in the Western Reserve (Ohio), but Georgians and Early 
Americans are standard types today. 

The Early Americans, North and South, the Georgian and Gredc 
Revival, then, were the major styles of houses built before the Victorian 
era and are still copied in modified form today. But a great many houses 
were also built between 1700 and 1830 that cannot strictly be classified 
as belonpng to one of these styles. These were the nondescripts, the prod- 
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Floor Treatments 

It often happens that one of the most interesting features of an old- 
time room IS the floor. The wide oak or pine boards, worn by generations of 
busy feet, and mopped and oiled for many a decade, have a character that 
only time and natural wear can give. In the more fashionable houses these 
wide boards may have been looked upon as primitive crudities and replaced 
with the much more raffinee narrow matched boards, or even covered with 
modern flooring. 

You are lucky indeed if you still have the old floors and they have not 
had all the character sanded out of them. In the small houses particularly 
they contribute vastly to the old-time appearance and blend with almost any 
but the strictly formal furniture styles. In the larger houses, and those of 
Georgian style, the wide board floors are often equally effective, especially 
when the large expanse is broken up by rugs so that the effect is not over- 
powering. 

The exposed wide boards do sometimes have the effect of making a 
room seem narrow, but in small rooms there is generally not enough of them 
visible to make much difference when the furniture is in place. As a general 
rule it is a good thing to leave the old floor boards exposed and take advan- 
tage of their atmospheric qualities. In the case of newly built Colonials, or 
with floors that arc too badly worn and uneven, it is often best to cover 
them up. 

The modern wide-board floors, planed, sanded, and all-too-obviously 
pegged, do little to establish an air of antiquity. They are too much like 
stage props and the less seen of them the better. A glimpse here and there 
of their pristine surfaces will be far more convincing than total exposure. 

Colored Floors 

In the latter part of the 18th century it became a common practice to 
paint floors. The most popular colors were gray, dark green, gray-green in 
various combinations, pumpkin yellow, chocolate brown, and a delightful 
terra cotta red. Sometimes the whole floor was painted and at others only a 
border. 

A somewhat later development was the stenciled floor. Often this was 
reserved for the best rooms and perhaps the bedrooms. The stencil patterns 
were occasionally used as borders to the painted floors, but in many instances 
the border was all that was painted. Both geometric and stylized flower and 
leaf stencil designs were used. On some painted floors decorations were 
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THE COLONIAL HOUSE: Characteristics of Early American 
houses — Authentic interiors — Progressive developments — The fac^ 
tor of room size — Georgian and Greek Revival interiors — Accom- 
modating modern innovations — Choosing the furniture style. 


If the house you are proposing to furnish is a very early Early Ameri- 
can, the rooms will be quite small, many of the structural timbers will be 
exposed, and there will be a great deal of unpainted woodwork, such as 
board sheathing, board walls, and even paneling. In the 17th century 
houses there may be little or no plaster. By 1700 however the woodwork 
in the houses was considerably reduced and plaster walls were becoming 
common. The woodwork, nevertheless, continued bare and the walls were 
either untouched plaster or whitewashed. Twenty-five years later, those 
householders who could afford it — or spare the time to make it — had suc- 
cumbed to the use of paint. They covered up the woodwork of the old 
houses, and painted the woodwork of the new ones. 

This use of paint for interiors gave carpenters an excuse for using 
wood of poorer grades, such as pine marred by a rash of dark knots. Since 
the wood surface was hidden under the paint there could be no complaint. 
This was all right until the 20th century pine enthusiasts came along and 
ruthlessly removed the paint. Today we find a great many pine interiors 
that should never have been robbed of their paint coatings. We also find, 
as a direct result of this, lumber dealers advertising and advocating “knotty 
pine” for everything from furniture to wall boarding. A gullible public 
accepts this because they think knotty pine is authentic and has an antique 
air. Actually it has neither, and to those who know, it is also offensive to 
the eye. Therefore we do not encourage the adoption, old or new, of knotty 
pine backgrounds for old-time rooms. Where these are present, they should 
be painted over or removed. Much better results from every standpoint 
will be secured with clear pine properly antiqued. 
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iMte of provindal and country carpenters and builders. And many of them 
made tjuite satisfactory dwellings as, with a few modifications, they still do. 

So mu ch for the house periods. When we speak of furniture periods 
we use a different system. The earliest furniture made in this country by 
the Massachusetts colonists is called Pilgrim furniture, or, more properly, 
Early Colonial. The name Early American is reserved for furnitme also 
known as American Provincial or kitchen furniture, made in country dis- 
tricts after the Revolution. 

The rest of the furniture made here takes its name from the English 
fmniture from which it was copied, such as Jacobean, Carolean, William- 
and-Mary, Queen Anne. Early Georgian was a development of the Queen 
Anne style, lasting till the time of Chippendale and the coming into fashion 
of mahogany furniture. 

Furniture of the middle and late Georgian eras is really the middle 
and late forms of Chippendale. The late Georgian also includes the work 
of Hepplewhite, Adam, and Sheraton which lasted through the Revolu- 
tion. The middle period saw the rise of many important American furniture 
designers and makers, but few have become lastingly famous. Names like 
Savery and Goddard were overshadowed by the originator of the furniture 
they copied — Chippendale — except in their own neighborhoods, until the 
20th century when their work was rediscovered and their fame revived. 
After the Revolution the greatest name in American furniture was Phyfe 
whose classic style finally degenerated into the less-desirable late Empire. 

Theoretically, each of these styles of houses called for its own particu- 
lar brand of furniture, but, as we have indicated, the furnishing possibilities 
actually are governed just as much by the interior finish and style as by the 
architecture of the house. 
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If the house you are proposing to furnish is a very early Early Ameri- 
can, the rooms will be quite small, many of the structural timbers will be 
exposed, and there will be a great deal of unpainted woodwork, such as 
board sheathing, board walls, and even paneling. In the 17th century 
houses there may be little or no plaster. By 1700 however the woodwork 
in the houses was considerably reduced and plaster walls were becoming 
common. The woodwork, nevertheless, continued bare and the walls were 
either untouched plaster or whitewashed. Twenty-five years later, those 
householders who could afiFord it — or spare the time to make it — ^had suc- 
cumbed to the use of paint. They covered up the woodwork of the old 
houses, and painted the woodwork of the new ones. 

This use of paint for interiors gave carpenters an excuse for using 
wood of poorer grades, such as pine marred by a rash of dark knots. Since 
the wood surface was hidden under the paint there could be no complaint. 
This was all right until the 20th century pine enthusiasts came along and 
ruthlessly removed the paint. Today we find a great many pine interiors 
that should never have been robbed of their paint coatings. We also find, 
as a direct result of this, lumber dealers advertising and advocating “knotty 
pine” for everything from furniture to wall boarding. A gullible public 
accepts this because they think knotty pine is authentic and has an antique 
air. Actually it has neither, and to those who know, it is also offensive to 
the eye. Therefore we do not encourage the adoption, old or new, of knotty 
pine ba<igrounds for old-time rooms. Where these are present, they should 
be painted over or removed. Much better results from every standpoint 
will be secured with clear pine properly antiqued. 
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• Trhe aothtntic Early American interior, then, will be of clear, un- 
paiated^ pine, perhaps oak, (or some other wood having a similar tone and 
i^p«trance); of natural plaster walls, or plaster whitened; of exposed 
l^rts, beams, and joists; of unpainted wood trim around windows, and 
doors; and plank floors of oak or pine. After 1727 or so we may rightly 
expect that some of the interior woodwork will be painted. 

The vogue for painted woodwork increased as the century grew older, 
and even in the poorer houses colored walls were found. The lack of good 
lumber, or the higher cost of labor, may have forced the use of cased-in 
timbers, which made little diflFerence when the surfaces were painted. 
TTien, around 1750, wallpapers, though expensive, were sometimes used 
in the smaller houses, though most had to be contented with painted decora- 
tions such as stencil work. A little before 1800 when commercial paints 
were obtainable at reasonable prices, painted and decorated floors, especially 
in the best rooms, grew in popularity. The well-known spatter-dash treat- 
ment, however, rarely occurred before 1 840. 

These were the major changes in interior treatments of the Early 
American houses between 1700 and the early i8oos. And this progressive 
development might well have happened to any one house. A house built 
in 1700 might conceivably have originally had boarded or paneled walls, 
and exposed timbers. As time went on, part of the woodwork may have 
been replaced by plaster, and still later the timbers encased or covered 
by a plaster ceiling; wainscots cut down to chair-rail height, and so on. 
Floors once covered with a sprinkling of sand may have been first oiled, 
and later painted. 

The exterior of the house may not have changed at all, but most likely 
more or larger windows have been installed, blinds added or removed, and 
extensions , tacked onto the original building. Many houses grew by addi- 
tions throughout the i8th century and today one part may be 50 to 150 
years older than the rest. 

And so the old house kept pace with the changing times. Yet to us, 
150, years later, that house still is an antique, with the mellow charm that 
well-preserved old age brings. As a result when we come to furnish it we 
are faced with the problem of what period in its history to choose. Logically 
we should furnish in the style corresponding to the latest changes in the 
interiof : But if we actually have a house built in the early 1700s we may 
not want to “decorate” it in an 1 800 dress. A house of the Revolutionary 
period would likewise not be suitably furnished with pieces dating &om 
the 17th century. This is one aspect of the furnishing problem. 
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The authentic Early American interior, then, will be of clear, un- 
painted pine, perhaps oak, (or some other wood having a similar tone and 
appearance)} of natural plaster walls, or plaster whitened} of exposed 
girts, beams, and joists } of unpainted wood trim around windows, and 
doors } and plank floors of oak or pine. After 1727 or so we may rightly 
expect that some of the interior woodwork will be painted. 

The vogue for painted woodwork increased as the century grew older, 
and even in the poorer houses colored walls were found. The lack of good 
lumber, or the higher cost of labor, may have forced the use of cased-in 
timbers, which made little difference when the surfaces were painted. 
Then, around 1750, wallpapers, though expensive, were sometimes used 
in the smaller houses, though most had to be contented with painted decora- 
tions such as stencil work. A little before 1800 when commercial paints 
were obtainable at reasonable prices, painted and decorated floors, especially 
in the best rooms, grew in popularity. The well-known spatter-dash treat- 
ment, however, rarely occurred before 1 840. 

These were the major changes in interior treatments of the Early 
American houses between 1700 and the early i8c)Os. And this progressive 
development might well have happened to any one house. A house built 
in 1700 might conceivably have originally had boarded or paneled walls, 
and exposed timbers. As time went on, part of the woodwork may have 
been replaced by plaster, and still later the timbers encased or covered 
by a plaster ceiling} wainscots cut down to chair-rail height, and so on. 
Floors once covered with a sprinkling of sand may have been first oiled, 
and later painted. 

The exterior of the house may not have changed at all, but most likely 
more or larger windows have been installed, blinds added or removed, and 
extensions tacked onto the original building. Many houses grew by addi- 
tions throughout the 1 8th century and today one part may be 50 to 1 50 
years older than the rest. 

And so the old house kept pace with the changing times. Yet to us, 
1 50 years later, that house still is an antique, with the mellow charm that 
well-preserved old age brings. As a result when we come to furnish it we 
are faced with the problem of what period in its history to choose. Logically 
we should furnish in the style corresponding to the latest changes in the 
interior. But if we actually have a house built in the early 1700s we may 
not want to “decorate” it in an 1 800 dress. A house of the Revolutionary 
period would likewise not be suitably furnished with pieces dating from 
the 17th century. This is one aspect of the furnishing problem. 



Kxcif^'ple of d foTtyidl GooTgiciti efitYwnce hdlly wtth bldck dtid white tiled 
floor. The tiles dre of d composition simuldting mdrhle. 
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Anothef, and one which, it seems to us, is often of more cogency 
in determining the treatmentj is the size of the rooms. With these small 
houses it is usually the case that the earlier the date, the lower the ceilings, 
and the tinier the rooms. Practically, there is little that can be done about 
room height. Sometimes the ceilings are removed, exposing beams and 
joists that were never meant to be exposed. This gives more air space 
which helps those with claustrophobic tendencies, but removes no hazards 
to tall people, and usually spoils the room. Removing walls or partitions 
is simpler and a common solution for floor space problems, even though 
it may take away the intimate charm of the rooms, and destroy the authen- 
tic air of the house. That of course is a penalty of “progress” which calls 
for the sacrifice of sentiment to expediency. If, in our small Early Ameri- 
can houses, we can retain the tiny rooms, we shall have a good start in 
recapturing the flavor of an earlier age when we come to arrange our 
lares et femtes. 


Georgian and Greek Revival Interiors 

Much of what has been said in connection with the Early American 
house also applies to the Georgian houses. This style of house is intrinsi- 
cally more dignified and elaborate than the Early American. It was usually 
mounted on a high foundation, so that, unlike the Early American which 
hugged the ground, it reached an imposing height. 

Inside, the wooden trim of the rooms was more elaborate, cupboards 
were built in, and even to the end of the Colonial Period and after, the 
houses continued to be built with impressive paneling in the principal 
rooms, upstairs and down. Intricate moldings were used aroiuid the win- 
dows and doors and fireplace mantels. Much of the time this woodwork 
was painted. 

The structural members, from the mid-century on, were almost always 
hidden in walls and ceilings. Exposed timbers were considered primitive 
by then. 

The Greek Revival type of architecture called for interiors along the 
general lines of the very late Georgian houses. The principal difference 
was that the moldings were less fancy and iixore severely classical in their 
decorations. On the other hand, the very small houses of this style were 
often much plainer, and the sizes and proportions of the rooms were the 
principal pdnts of ^stinction. 

Like all other styles of house, the Greek Revivals varied in detail. 
They often had tall windows coming almost to the floor, as did some of 
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the late Georgians, and the expansive Palladian windows of the Georgians 
were even put in Greek Revival gables. Both types of house lent them- 
selves very well to imposing entrance halls. But apart from such details, 
it is the “feel” of all these houses that matters most in fur nishing them. 
And that “feel” which is governed by the exterior impressiveness, the 
quality of the interior finish of the bare rooms, and the proportions of 
those rooms, is something you cannot readily mistake. 

Just as you can detect quality in people the moment you meet them 
and talk with them, so are you able to sense the degree of refinement of 
the house when you mentally note its characteristics inside and out. 
And that appreciation is what should rightfully determine your approach 
to the problems of satisfactorily furnishing your Old American house. 

Factors in Furnishing 

From the foregoing brief incursion into backgrounds it will have 
been gathered that there is more to deciding upon a suitable furnishing 
scheme than the date and type of the house, or even your preconceived 
notions of what you like and dislike in an old-time house adapted to 
modern living. 

In furnishing any old house that is to be lived in in the 20th century 
style, you have to allow for modern innovations. It is hard to imagine 
living the year round in a house without electric lighting, a telephone, 
radio, full bookcases, overstuffed furniture, suitable floor coverings, 
up-to-date kitchen and bathroom equipment, heating appurtenances such 
as radiators or grilles, and so forth. Normally, these things will detract 
from the old time flavor of a room, yet they must be made to blend 
unobtrusively with the furniture and furnishings of another age. Fortu- 
nately, in most instances, that can be done to a satisfactory degree. 

In nine cases out of ten, then, the whole problem consists of creating 
an authentic background, and tastefully arranging against it furniture 
of the proper styles and vintages combined with modern pieces and equip- 
ment so treated that they harmonize with the furniture and add to rather 
than detract from the old-time flavor. Admittedly, this is usually a great 
deal harder to do successfully than it is to describe. There are often 
complications. 

Since so many of us acquire odd pieces of furniture from time to 
time, our furnishing plans may have become involved. There is the prob- 
lem of how to incorporate these objects — some antique, some just old, 
some lovely, and some plain ghastly — ^into our well-planned house. That 
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will seem simpler when you have studied the old furniture styles 
and attributes and learned what looks well with what, and why. 

One thing you do not have to fear in furnishing with this old furni- 
ture is standardization. We have seen a great many houses furnished in 
Colonial style, but we have yet to encoimter any two that are even 
remotely alike in general appearance or actual arrangement. Individuality 
seems to be something that is hard to suppress when an interested and 
knowledgeable owner furnishes his or her own home. In this, of coiu*se, 
accessories play a great part, as do colors and background materials. This 
is the reason why selecting the principal furniture period is only the 
beginning of furnishing. 

Another important factor is the objective you have in mind in fur- 
nishing your home in any particular style. You may adore the masculinity 
of William-and-Mary, or delight in the delicate fragility of Hepple- 
white. But it will, as a rule, pay you to reserve final decision till you have 
considered the furniture in relation to your house. You may then come 
to decide that you will get more lasting satisfaction by concentrating on 
recapturing the old-time atmosphere, mellow and gracious, that the style 
of house you live in suggests. 

It may be surprising to discover that this does not necessarily mean 
furnishing a house built in 1700 with nothing but the kind of furniture 
you would expect to buy in that remote year. For one thing you would 
soon learn that there never existed in America sufficient articles of 17th 
century furniture to equip the small house for anything approximating 
even 18th century living. The houses of the 17th century that were occu- 
pied by people of average means were not provided with anything but the 
barest necessities, and most comfort according to present day standards 
was totally lacking. Seats were benches, settles, or stools, and often the head 
of the family was the only one to attain the dignity of using a board-seated 
chair. 

This being so, you would be forced to consider the use of some 
furniture pieces of later dates, and immediately you would lose the strict 
authenticity you were seeking. On the other hand, since you are primarily 
putting together a home and not a museum (display, this is not of so great 
importance as it may have seemed. 

Actually, what most owners of old houses really want is not a strict 
reproduction of a group of Period rooms. They simply want to get into 
each room some of the grace and serenity they would eiqiect to find in one 
that had been assembled and cared for by generations of home-loving 
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people} a room permeated with a feeling of continuity and staHlity in 
a world of change, that fills its occupants with a sense of well-being and 
satisfaction because of its comfort and charm. This calls for rooms fliat 
are in keeping with the rest of the house and look as though they had 
belonged there a long, long time. 

Of course even in mixing your Periods, you may be creating an 
authentic interior because that is usually what happened to the old houses 
during their long life. In the beginning, the majority of very early houses 
had nothing distinctive about them, and today we should not be satisfied 
to live in them. Many an early room possessed one imposing piece of 
furniture and little else. Luckily the room grew in convenience and com- 
fort as time went on and new pieces of furniture and fresh arrangements 
were introduced, interior finishes improved, and up-to-date accessories 
added. And so through the years, they acquired real character and an air 
of permanency that increased with the passage of time. 

In some cases it is to be expected that drastic changes were made 
from time to time in the furnishing. New pieces were added and old ones 
eliminated, or a complete change in style adopted. Houses whose rooms 
were informal in the beginning may gradually have taken on a more 
dignified air through changes in interior finishes to blend with more 
formal furniture that the rising fortunes of the family or popular fashion 
dictated. 

At any rate, more often than not, any old house by the late 18th 
century would, most likely, be furnished with a variety of pieces over 
a period of several generations. Good furniture was expensive in those 
days and not lightly discarded. 

In the usual course of things, people acquire the house they are 
going to live in before they get the furniture to equip it. On the other 
hand, many of us “make do” for a few years with a variety of furniture 
pieces we have acquired or inherited, or we collect one or two special 
antiques we would like to build our home around. We must, of course, 
know enough to decide which of these we can use as they are, which can 
be sufficiently transformed or adapted by being made over, painted, or 
decorated, and which must forever be relegated to the attic or the junk 
pile. And it is for just that reason that we require a combination of knowl- 
edge and good taste. Books can give us the toowledge, but taste must be 
cultivated by studying what people of acknowledged good taste do, and 
analyzing the reasons for ourselves. 

Ordinarily, it is simpler, cheaper, and generally more satisfactory to 
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our furniture to the house than vice versa. At least we have much 
more scope for adiieving interesting rooms without having to work odd 
pid%8 into a general scheme in which they do not naturally belong. Apart 
&om this, as we have already hinted, the average Gilonial house, antique 
or not, will afford an appropriate background or setting for a wide range 
of old American furniture styles. The kind of house that has been in use 
for a couple of hundred years will, unless it has been extensively mis- 
handled, accommodate itself nicely to more than one of the old furniture 
styles that were developed throughout that period. 

We do of course have to limit our choice of styles to periods after 
the earliest date at which our type of house was first used. And we do 
have to consider the degree of formality, or informality, the house de- 
mands. With these facts in mind, then, we can turn our attention to the 
furnishing of our own Old American house, starting out by deciding what 
type of house it is that we have — formal or informal, new or old, early in 
feeling or late. 
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ADAPTING THE HOUSE: Fitting house to furniture — Movo to 
add or decrease formality — Ways of making small houses look bigy 
and vice-versa — Comparisons of interiors — Small rooms vs. big ones 
— Colors for interiors. 


The furniture we are going to talk about is intended for use in houses 
— ^not mansions. Those houses, presumably will be, or are, in existence 
before the furniture is chosen. Therefore since the houses will determine 
the suitability or otherwise of the things that go into them, it will pay us 
to examine their merits and limitations before we consider the furniture. 

Fitting House to Furniture 

Regardless of whether your tastes are inclined to formal or informal 
furnishing, your house itself will have an important influence on the final 
result. On the other hand, there are a great many things you can do to coun- 
teract some of the features of a house that determine character. Size, for 
instance, is important. But even the apparent size (or smallness) of a house 
can be dianged, so far as the eye is concerned. The smaller the house the 
less formal you would expect it to be. But the impression of smallness, the 
cottagy air, can be counteracted in a number of ways. The house won’t be 
any larger, but it may seem so, and it is the impression that counts. A cot- 
tage atmosphere is contributed by several things — ^the way the house nestles 
on the ground and into its surroundings} the formality of its trim} and its 
colorings are the three most important. Your “ivy covered cottage” or your 
northern Early American type of old Colonial can be g^ven a slightly more 
formal air by surrounding it with geometrically laid out lawns and flower 
beds, and by using plants, flowers, and shrubs that are not so obviously old- 
timey as hollyhodc^ and lilac bushes, or rambler roses. Staked dahlias, day 
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IliioB, and ddfihiiuums are examples of the more sophisticated looking 
pki^ as are tapped hedges of almost any kind. 

Fencing the garden with something more formal than pointed pickets, 
such as a railing finished with molding, also is a big help. The house can be 
given a slightly high-hat air by adding a “Tory chimney” — ^that is, by 
painting it white with a black top. Often the house itself can be formalized 
by replacing an old stone step with brick, and perhaps mounting an iron 
hand rail on it. This, of course, is more of a Georgian feature than an Early 
American one, but it is often found on both clapboard and brick town houses 
of the central-chimney type. The ultimate in formality is reached when a 
Colonial brass knocker is added to a neatly painted and paneled door. Knobs 
of course are more formal than latches. 

Logic suggests that a small house painted white will be more formal 
in appearance than one painted barn red. But actually this is rarely so. The 
red houses may be bam color, but with the corner boards and trim painted 
white or gray, as they usually are, they look so neat and so primly tidy that 
they lose the casual cottage feel. This seems to apply to the same houses 
painted gray and white or even those colored tan or yellow and some other 
trim color. It is the contrasting trim that does the trick, drawing straight 
line borders around the main structure. A somewhat similar effect is pro- 
duced when a brick house is painted white. Extra formality is added when 
the landscaping is horizontal and unbroken, and when brick or rile terraces 
are used. 

Most Georgian houses have many of these features, but when they 
have lost some of their dignity through neglect or changes in the externals, 
the remedy is obvious. Reducing the formal feel of a small Georgian type 
house often merely means raising the foundation plantings; the apparent 
height of the building is cut down by raising the garden beds near the walls. 
This is done by adding soil and sloping the beds, or raising them with stone 
borders. If the lawn can be sloped up to the top of the foundation so much 
the better. The rest is a matter of planting. 

The very small house can be made more important looking by being 
raised above the surroundings. A lawn sloping up to the house is apt to 
make the house look higher than if the ground sloped down. Tall trees 
reduce the apparent rize of the house and vice versa. A high, boxy little 
house needs its horizontal lines exaggerated to give it better proportions. 
You could do this by increasing the apparent width of the windows with 
colored blinds, by painting the window trim a different color than the walls, 
by instalfing a more imposing, and wider entrance, by flanldng the front 



Early American style living room furnished with adaptations of provin- 
cial pieces in maple suited to the simple country home. 
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door with side lights, by lowering high endows, by reducing the height 
cl ^e chimney or making it fatter, by extending the eaves down over the 
front a few inches, by putting long eyebrow windows in a i story wall, 
by tacldng a horizont^ trellis along the front wall above the lower or upper 
windows, and trailing a vine along it. 

If none of these treatments of the house itself does the trick, you can 
extend the house by adding a porch or pergola-roofed terrace to either or 
both gables; or by extending the foundation line with a roofless terrace or 
a low wall. Where you have a setback extension of the main house, you 
can sometimes add a porch roof over the space in front of it to reveal the 
full length of the building. These and a number of other dodges can be 
used to change the external appearance of the house so that it conforms 
better to the degree of formality of the interior. 

Inside the house also there are a few things you can do to obtain simi- 
lar results. But whether you propose to change the character of the interior 
or the exterior, it is well not to lose sight of the fact that authenticity is 
also important. You do not want a freakish house that is neither fish, flesh, 
nor fowl, nor good red herring. When you are through, the house should 
still be recognized for what it originally was, otherwise it will lose more 
than it gains by the transformation. 

A thoroughly informal old house cannot satisfactorily be made over 
into an utterly formal one without losing a great deal of its original appeal. 
With a modem house, of course, you can go a great deal further because 
you have not so much of that intangible air to lose. Within certain limita- 
tions, however, you can adapt your old house to various degrees of for- 
mality. The important thing is to know where to stop. 

This understanding is particularly important in connection with the 
interior. We have seen utterly informal cottage-type houses made absurd 
by “paneling” the plaster walls with frames of molding, and dressed up 
by planiiig>all the character out of the old floor boards. 

Without going to such lengths, some of the things you can do to 
increase the formality of a simple interior are: use a dressy color of paint 
for the woodwork; use more formal fireplace mantels; tint the plaster 
walls; apply plaster moldings in the angle between wall and ceiling; use 
paneled doors in place of the batten type; use smooth plaster instead of 
the rou£^, sand finished kind; use semi-formal wallpaper, and expensive 
looking lighting fixtures; have uneven hearthstones and floors leveled; use 
tiles instead of plaster around the fireplace openings, or “marble” the plas- 
ter with paint. 
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An informal Eatly American atmosphere achieved in a modern hall 
with linoleum cork flooring, stencilled wall, reproduction lighting fix- 
ture, and hooked rug of excellent design. NoU decorated chest. 
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You can install ornate baseboarcis and other decorative moldings in 
rooms thit have plain ones; and even add built-in cupboards of antique 
design. Primitive styles of hardware may also be replac^ with later styles, 
preferably of brass. Even if such background changes do not entirely pro- 
vide the atmosphere that is sought, they will go a long way toward making 
the furniture and accessories seem at h om e. 

If you are dealing with a larger house and want to detract from the 
too-dignified air, you can reverse some of these processes, but your greatest 
difliculty will be in making a large room look informal without its furniture. 
Other things being equal, you will find that unpainted woodwork that is 
not highly finished looks much less formal than painted wood. Paneling, of 
coiurse, is more formal in feel than boarding or sheathing, and plain boards 
(even of the feather-edged type) are less dressy than boards decorated with 
a bead or molding. Door trim, especially, affects the general impression a 
room gives. 

In a cottage type house, the trim is usually plain and flat, with perhaps 
a simple bead along the inner edge. The top rail usually extends across the 
top of the stiles. The use of molding around the door opening, with mitred 
comers like a picture frame, is much more fancy. Moldecl stiles, with applied 
rosettes at the top, are about the limit to which you can go in adorning the 
plain farmhouse interior trim. 

Pedimented doors are best reserved for spacious Georgian rooms. Wide 
floor boards for some reason look more primitive than narrower ones, and 
random lengths than equal ones. Oak floors are somewhat more formal than 
pine ones in the same condition, and painted floors than oiled ones. 

If you have a large kitchen fireplace with a bake oven at the side, you 
can tone down its crudity in several ways. In many such fireplaces, the door 
over the oven and the opening beneath it, is missing. Replacing the door 
gives a much tidier appearance. Using a paneled door instead of a batten 
type adds dignity. A spring catch likewise is less crude than a wood turn- 
button. Blackening the brick around the fireplace opening dresses up the old 
fireplaces, and in some instances, whitewashing the stone cheeks has the same 
effect. A castiron fireback also helps. 

Bedroom fireplace openings that are too large and inclined to smoke, 
can be both dressed up and helped by adding a raised back hearth. A layer 
of bricks on the bottom of the fireplace does this, and the outer hearthstone 
also can be covered with bricks held in place by a thick wooden frame. Such 
hearths ate occasionally found in very old houses so there is plenty of prec- 
edent for them. 
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, to Ceotgian houses that have too-large rooms for your style of fur- 
di^iubs^youtan often m^e the rooms smaller and add much-needed closets 
at tlie same time. In the small houses it is common practice to remove or 
^ange tl» location of partitions and walls. On old houses of some historic 
value, this of course borders on vandalism. But where it is absolutely neces- 
sary, sudi changes serve to add formality and widen your scope for fur- 
nishing attractively, particularly where there are few unbroken wall spaces 
and too many doors. 

The slight variations in the degree of formality that are affected by the 
foregoing adjustments and alterations are often all that is needed to give 
the refinished interior an agreeable air of unity. That effect is something 
that is more often than not achieved apparently accidentally. At least it fre- 
quently happens that of two rooms similarly furnished, one will have that 
touch that makes all the difference. And that touch may well be some detail 
of the bad^ound that seems a very little and unimportant thing in itself. 

Interior finish, and harmony with the exterior, then, are the first steps 
in furnishing the Colonial house. Authenticity in texture and in finish of the 
surfaces, in the kinds of moldings used, and the colors applied are essential 
parts of this step. In the very old houses there usually are original moldings 
that can be copied. Otherwise it is necessary to refer to an expert or some 
authoritative book on the subject. 

As regards colors, one simple source is the material put out in connec- 
tion with authentic Williamsburg paints. These range from mellow ivory 
through Colonial blue to dusky red. Primitive houses can use the commoner 
Indian red or buttermilk blue, and several shades of gray as well. This mat- 
ter of color is discussed in greater detail in the chapter on wall coverings. 
But the foregoing is sufficient to indicate the wide range of possibilities in 
furnishing almost any kind of Old American house. 




STYLES, PERIODS, AND PIECES: Traditional style charac- 
teristics — Formal vs. informal pieces — Style compatibility — Distin- 
guishing features — Early Colonial style — Pilgrim interiors — Enter 
William-and-Mary. 


In order to be able to select the right kind of furniture you need to 
know something about the traditional styles and the characteristics by which 
you can identify them. You also need to understand the features that deter- 
mine whether or not a piece is formal or informal in appearance and why. 
Beyond that point, judgment is largely a matter of taste. There are, how- 
ever, a number of generally accepted notions that form a valuable guide to 
furniture selection. 

Some of the points to consider, on which most of us need no reminders, 
concern the suitability of the pieces to one another and to the room. The 
size and the impression of massiveness or lightness that design gives to cer- 
tain pieces is usually something that we can feel without taking a tape meas- 
ure to them. For instance, tables or chairs that are underbraced always look 
hea,vier than similar pieces without the bracing. Pierced or cutout (a jour) 
surfaces seem, and often are, lighter than solid ones, straight, square legs 
sit more solidly than tapered or curved ones, and so on. 

Similarly, if we cannot always gauge the “feel” of furniture we may 
be instinctively aware that oak is not as formal as mahogany, and inlsud 
pieces are richer in effect than plain ones. These facts will no doubt become 
apparent when we compare the various furniture styles that were in vogue 
during the Colonial Period in America. But in making such comparisons we 
need to see the furniture itself. Photographs, drawings, or pictures of any 
kind which reproduce the outlines and form in a small scale are deceptive 
in this respect. 

In discussing the furniture it is hardly necessary to go into detail on 
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End WQtk of die dedgnoiE and makers responsible for the Colonial 
It be Mid&nent to date the periods and examine the salient 

ed each furniture style. This ^11 enable us to classify the styles as 
f^Jgimeral dharacteristics and compatibility one with the other. With this 
'^oiixkation anyone can readily tell what styles and pieces can successfully 
hfe used together and which of them can be relied upon to provide the effect 
deared. 

The only ^y in which you can learn to distinguish one style from an- 
other when you see them is to familiariEe yourself with the general appear- 
ance and principal features of each, and note the details in which they differ. 
This means comparing dther pictures or examples of one with those of 
another, noting their differences as well as their likenesses. 

Of course not everyone wants to become an expert on furniture history, 
and if you want to know just enough to be able to make intelligent decisions 
in furnishing your own home you can be satisfied with learning to generalize 
broadly. Usually what happens then is that the subject becomes too fas- 
dnating to drop at that point, or you get to discussing the subject with 
friends, and are astonished and sometimes embarrassed, to find that they 
speak with more authority than you. And that, of course, is an intolerable 
situation you do your best to remedy. 

Be this as it may, you cannot talk about or even read of the various 
furniture styles and the periods to which they belong without having some 
sort of mental pictiffe of the various pieces. When you are actually furnish- 
ing a home of course you need to know much more. You have to be able 
to visualize what groups or single pieces of some particular style will look 
like in a room. And you need to be able to decide what kinds of furniture 
go togeth^ and why some of them seem out of place. 

Since most of us have tp furnish rooms in oiu- mind’s eye before we 
actually buy the pieces, we need to know exactly what we are doing when 
we select one piece instead of another. In this connection it is perhaps for- 
tunate that most of the furniture styles adopted and developed in Colonial 
America bore some relation to one another. Furthermore, there was for the 
most part no violent transition from one to the other. Styles overlapped and 
there were many points of resemblance between them, particularly in the 
transitional ^age. This helps when we need to mix our periods but adds to 
the difficulty of identifying the styles. 

And so familiarity is the only answer — you must get to know each style 
at. first hand: WiMt the museums or inspect private collections, and examine 
in detail pieces that have already been identified as to style and date. If you 
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are going to spend a great deal of money on furnishing your home and buy- 
ing things that will be a part of your life for many years to come, that is the 
least precaution you can take. Meanwhile you can make a start by learning 
the dates and sequences of the furniture periods and the styles associated 
with them. Here we can only review the highlights. 

In furnishing your Old American house, then, it may be comforting to 
know that you may have the choice of around ten different styles of Colonial 
and Early American furniture. And luckily several of these can be combined 
in a manner that will produce pleasing results in formal, semi-formal, and 
informal rooms. In addition to the traditional styles of English or Dutch 
origin and informal pieces made here, there is one other foreign style it will 
be advantageous to include. The i8th century French Provincial style, once 
so popular in the French settlements of the colonies, blends so well with 
certain types of Colonial furniture that it cannot be excluded from any half- 
way complete survey of Colonial furnishing styles. 

The principal periods with which Colonial furniture styles are iden- 
tified, dating from the i6oos to the beginning of the 19th century, are some- 
what as follows. 


Early Colonial 

In the early ifioos the colonists copied the designs of various pieces of 
furniture with which they had been familiar in England and Holland. Since 
the Puritan fathers frowned upon display and frivolity the carpenters cooper- 
ated by eliminating any decoration or embellishment there may have been 
on the original pieces they copied. The results were strictly utilitarian. 

This furniture was first made in oak, then in the more tractable and 
readily obtainable woods such as ash, pine, and, later, maple. These pieces 
however were not sufficiently diversified to constitute a furniture style. Nev- 
ertheless the individual pieces are referred to as Pilgrim or Early Colonial 
to dist inguish them from the imported pieces and those that came after. 

At this time a few pieces of Elizabethan furniture were imported — a 
massive style, best suited to baronial halls, that had persisted in England 
since the late i6th century. The Elizabethan had already been largely super- 
seded in England by the Early Jacobean, a somewhat lighter and less orna- 
mented version of the Tudor Elizabethan. 

A little later, the English Revolution of 164.9 brought about a modifi- 
cation of the Early Jacobean. The furniture was stripped of its decorative 
features. The style became plain and austere in appearance as befitted Crom- 
well and his Roundheads, and no doubt suited the New England Puritans 




One of the first slat-back chairs. Called a **mushrootrd* chair because of 
the flattened tops of the front leg posts. 
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precisely. This short period of 1649 to 1660 gave the name Cromwellian 
to this severe Jacobean style, but not much is seen or heard of it these days. 

The late Jacobean style of furniture was that developeid during Ae 
Restoration of England’s Stuart kings, and is therefore sometimes called the 
Stuart style — ^with littleapparent reason beyond confusing the student. French 
influence introduced a taste for luxury that is expressed in the sumptuous 
decoration of this furniture. 

It was during the latter part of this period that walnut began to take 
the place of oak, much of it decorated with beautiful carving to which walnut 
so well lends itself. The oppressive influence of the Puritans was dying 
away. 


Pilgrim Interiors 

In the earliest New England days comfort was unthought of and at 
least outwardly despised by the Puritans and Pilgrims. Their inadequate 
houses had very little furniture at all and what they had was confined to 
bare essentials. It is true they had some simple, but very lovely, chests — 
long boxes standing ao to 30 inches high. Some of these chests the immi- 
grants had brought with them; others were made after they arrived. Those 
made here were for the most part of plain pine boards, perhaps with some 
simple design or the owner’s initials carved on the front. Some had feet 
formed by extending the end boards downward a few inches, but many did 
not. 

The chests that were brought from the homeland were practically al- 
ways of oak, and sometimes carved all over. Before long the New England 
joiners and arkwrights were making chests with a drawer below. Then came 
chests with several drawers, and from that they went to chests mounted on 
legs, perhaps beautifully carved, or painted, or both. But for a long time 
these low chests served many purposes — as seats, tables, and even beds! 

The second important item of furniture in these early Puritan homes 
was the bed. The less well-off slept on pallets on the floor. Others who 
could afford the time and had the skill made themselves a one-post bed. 
This had only one leg, two sides being fastened to the walls. Going to the 
other extreme, some beds, called press beds, had six legs and a hinge so that 
they could be folded up when not in use. Space was at a premium in these 
tiny houses. 

By the middle of the 17th century, however, the majority of J^ew Eng- 
land’s popxUation had comparatively well-furnished homes. At least they 
had a choice of tables — ^the hutch type, which also served as a small chest 
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^ cvm « seat} trestles, which could be taken apart after every meal for the 
S|M^-^viog reason. If space was not so important they could use per- 
manently as^mbled stretcher, sawbuck, or refectory tables. A little later— 
aroutid ii58o — someone in Connecticut came up with a small butterfly table, 
so beloved of aiUique collectors today. Meanwhile new arrivals of more than 
average means brought in some gateleg tables of Jacobean design. 

Chairs were scarce items in the beginning. Often only the head of the 
house was accorded the dignity of a seat to himself at table. The rest of 
the femily sat on long forms (benches) or pulled up backless joint stools. The 
first chairs were massive affdrs called wainscot chairs. 'Diey had flat, straight 
backs of solid or panelled wood, and flat wood seats. Some self-indulgent 
Puritan no doubt interposed a cushion of sorts between himself and the un- 
compromising boards, but history does not record such indulgence as common. 

An early Governor of Massachusetts named Carver brought a chair to 
New England with him and thereby achieved immortality. The Carver chair 
is well-lmown and much admired today. This and a somewhat similar chair 
introduced by a certain Deacon (or Elder) Brewster, was made of turned 
wood, principally oak and ash. The Carver chair was the less Spartan of the 
two, having a rush seat, and quite a few less turned spindles. 



TAe three earliest American chair styles — Wainscot, Brewster, Carver. 


The Pilgtims are cfechted with developing, from a less inspired Eliza- 
bethan product, a slat-badc chair with a rush seat and curiously shaped tops 
to the front l<^posts. These flat, round fituals earned them the name of 
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mu^rootn chairs. Incidentally, one of the most beautiful chairs ever de-. 
signed was made in northern New England in the 1790s. It is a turned 
spindle tj^e with three slats and a rush seat. The spindles are marvels of de- 
sign, and the slats are reminiscent of angel’s wmgs. It is called the Salaman- 
der chair from the outline of the slats which are supposed to look -like a 



Late W illiam-and-Mary style wing 
chair with X -braced^ trumpet-turned 
legs — one of the first wing chairs. 


pair of salamanders, nose to nose! .The design of the chair is said to date 
from Francis I of France whose emblem was the salamander. 

The high-backed armchairs with three slats were soon followed by side 
chairs with two slats and somewhat lower backs. These were soon so com- 
mon that women, and even children, finally achieved the distinction of a seat 
to themselves at meals. 

Other seats of the Pilgrim period were fireside settles of pine which 
could be moved around as desired Well-to-do families may also have had 
such fancy pieces as a day-bed. This was practically the same thing as a mod- 
ern chaise longue, with six or eight legs, a leather or cane back, and a loose 
cushion. But the dream of every housewife undoubtedly was for a fancy 
cupboard of which there were several particularly desirable styles. 

One type was the court cupboard and another the press cupboard. 
Those known as livery cupboards, which were used for storing food, were 
apparently much rarer in northern latitudes^ At any rate very few have sur- 
vived to this day. The most that many of the old-time housekeepers would 
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ii0i|l^ would be a so-called “hutch” — a cupboard on legs in which to keep 
cups ami trenchers. 

& mudi fear New England. Now let us see what the colonists in the 
Souih were doing for furniture at this time. History tells us that while the 
Buritans and the Pilgrims were busy settling New England (hitherto known 



Modern reproductions of the ^*four-bacfd* side and arm chair. 


as Northern Virginia), a very different type of pioneer was carving a home 
out of the southern Virginia wilderness. These southern colonists as a whole, 
w»e a wealthier and a better educated class than their northern neighbors, 
lliey had money, servants, and good connections in the old country. Hence 
they were able to live on a more luxurious scale from the beginning. 

They got substantial houses built in the early i6oos and sent home for 
furniture they had not been able to bring with them. Those who came after 
1630 or so brought along many comforts. They had great Elizabethan oak 
bedsteads, plenty of court, press, and livery cupboards of massive Construc- 
tion, and toll floor cupbotfds. For seats they had a variety of chairs with 
loose cushions, stools, forms, and several kinds of tables and buffets. 
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Well before the end of the century they had imported Jacobean oak 
and walnut furniture and were copying or adapting that style to their own 
colonial taste. That taste was far more formal than in the iWitan North. 

Unlike that of either North or South was the furniture of the Dutch 
inhabiting what is now New York. In the 17th century they were enjoydng 



The William-and-Mary inverted cwp leg (left) and two styles of the 
early Queen Anne cabriole leg, one with leaf decoration, one without. 

the furniture styles then current in Holland. Much of their furniture was 
made \wth turned spindles with a characteristic fat bulbous portion in the 
center. The Dutch also used Flemish chairs which had a great deal of carv- 
ing, and caned seats and back. The influence of Spain was revealed in the 
chair feet which were of the style known to us as the Spanish foot. 

The Dutch also had very heavy oak presses on ball, turnip, or onion 
feet, with deep panels and wide, heavy moldings. They also had a standing 
cupl^ard called a kas, which might have a plain surface painted in elaborate 
designs or have applied decorations, such as diamond-shaped pieces of wood 
nailed to it. 


Enter William-and-Mary 

The next great furniture period to influence Colonial styles was that 
named after the Dutch king of England, William of Orange, and his Eng- 
lish Queen, Mary, daughter of James II. This period (1689-1702), call^ 
William-and-M^, marked the introduction of a new furniture style, 
largely Dutch in origin, which was lighter and more graceful than the Jaco- 
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|ie)^ fad a^paiEtiTely comfortable. However it was still somewhat large 
fthd strongly constructed, the heavy pieces havii^ their 1^ braced 
iritii carved or X-shaped stretchers. The legs themselves ware 
mosdy turnings iii the tnunpet, pegtop, or inverted cup forms, with flat- 
tened bail (bun) feet. Another form of leg was the S-shaped or Flemish 
scroll type, and, later on, the bandy or cabriole form with or without a shell 
carving on the knee. 

William-and-Mary cabinets were made with a double arched (hooded) 
tc^. There were also tall clocks of inlaid walnut, and square-topped dress- 
ing tables with multi-arched aprons. This was the period during which the 



The salamander chair ( lejt) yconsidered by many the most beautiful slat- 
back chair ever designed^ and a French Provincial rush-seated slat-back 
toith separate arm supports y known as a two-bearing arm chair. Louis XV . 

uphoktered wing chair was introduced to the colonies. Some of the less finely 
constructed pieces were painted. Black was the favorite ground color, with 
m r^ yellow, and white. Color was also introduced in the uphol- 
stery, the pos^e coverings conasting of leather, Turkey-work, velvet, 
taptttry, »^h>r the first time, chintz (chints) was introduced. This was 
made by painting designs on linen or cotton cloth. 
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Blade and gold were the elegant fimshes, coi^xasting with delicate 
shades and tints of blue, yellow-green and rose red. The effect was quite as 
rich as the dull velvets and leathers of the earlier styles, but gayer and far 
less somber, and therefore more acceptable for modem use. 

By the time the next English ruler. Queen Anne, came to the throne 
in 1702 the English craftsmen had absorbed and refined the William-and- 
Mary style till it was almost wholly English. During Queen Anne’s 12- 
year reign this style was further refined so that it could at last justifiably 
take the name of Queen Anne itself. And in that form it arrived here. This 
period was the actual connecting link between the late 17th century and early 
1 8th century styles, and became one of the most popular in the colonies at 
that time. 

From what has been said thus far some idea can be gleaned of the basic 



Thff ‘priwitvoe butterfly table y as popular today as in the lyth Century. 
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fSepes of ftjrmture available in the colonies before 1700. If you want your 
house to rqnosent one of these early periods, these are the items you can 
use accordk^ to the degree of formality you wish to achieve. You will ob\d- 
ottsly have to add to those basic pieces many others that are similar in gen- 
eral style csr otherwise compatible. That is a subject we can take up after we 
have biif^y discussed the furnishing possibilities of succeeding periods, start- 
ing with the year 1700 a.d. which must be left to the next chapter. 
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THE SYBARITIC CENTURY: The Queen Anne style — The 
Early Georgian era — Chippendale arrives — Hepplevahite to Shera- 
ton — Duncan Phyfe — A Touch of Trench — American Bourgeois. 


The beginning of the 1 8th century found the better middle class houses 
for the first time furnished with some degree of comfort. The moderately 
well-to-do householder could then acquire all the William-and-Mary pieces 
hitherto unobtainable. Much more furniture was made in the colonies even 
though a great deal was still imported. 

Within five years the more refined William-and-Mary style dubbed 
Queen Anne was coming to the fore. Among the most popular pieces were 
lowboys, highboys, slant-top desks, draw tables, tester beds, trundle beds, 
and a variety of chairs with comfortably shaped backs and soft seats of cane, 
reed, chip, leather, and needlework. For upholstered pieces damask and 
brocatelle were popular. Chintz and haircloth, and designs known as “fur- 
niture checks” were available in a variety of materials. 

All this furniture was lighter and more delicate than the older pieces 
of oak. This was the Age of Walnut — ^though fruit and nut woods and 
maple were also used — of veneered woods, inlays, lacquering and japaiming, 
bandy (cabriole) legs, and delicate carving. 

Besides concentrating on walnut furniture construction, the makers dur- 
ing this period went all out for the cabriole leg which well suited the curved 
lines of the pieces. The Queen Anne chair had these legs at the front and 
cundng square ones at the back. The seat was broad, and the back formed 
of a hairpin loop with a vase- or fiddle-shaped splat in the middle. This 
splat might be plain, pierced, or carved. 

, The whole high back was curved (spooned) to make it comfortable. 
The chair feet might be in the ball-and-ckw, pad, scroll, or club style. On 
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Typical tilt-top table with pie-crust edge and claw feet. 


chests the bracket fcwt was introduced, with swan-neck, scroll, or broken 
pediments, ^th or without a turned finial at the center. 

Among the larger pieces that came into common use were ceiling-high 
secretaries, tallboys, and lowboys used for dr^ng tables. Some of these 
iteim.were finished in Chinese lacquer and beautifully decorated. Some up- 
holstered chairs were accompanied by a large “squab” cushion that to all 
im^ts turned them into a chaise longue. 

Between 1702 and 1714, the Queen Anne Period, the style changed 
quke c(m«derably. In the beginning the furniture was heavier, and pieces* 


Vase-back of a Queen Anne style 
walnut chair dated about 1750. 


with long legs, such as chairs and tallboys, had the legs strongly braced. In 
the middle years the designs were lighter and the bracing abolished. The 
pieces were plain and relied on delicacy of line and modeling for their beauty. 
Toward the end of the period, however, decoration was added. The knees 
of the legs were carved with cockle or scallop shell ornaments, and the early 
pad foot (the Dutch foot) was replaced by the claw-and-ball type. 

The Early Georgian Era 

From 1714 to 1749, a period which is called the Early Georgian era, 
the trend toward decoration increased. The simple Queen Anne pieces were 
now carved and fretted, gesso ornaments were applied. Some pieces were 
gilded, or painted in a variety of colors. Others were black japanned to imi- 
tate lacquer. Though velvet was always popular for chair upholstery, and 
red leather fast becoming popular among men, the late Queen Mary’s hobby 
had started a vogue for needlepoint which had carried through Queen Anne’s 
reign and lasted a long time after. 

At this point in furniture history a notable event took place. While the 
designers and makers of fashionable furniture were busy with their tradi- 
tional pieces, some Philadelphia chair makers interested in the general mar- 
ket, produced an improved version of the English Windsor chair. As a result 
of their efforts the Windsor was soon on its way to become the most popular 
chair in the country for general use. Intended for cottages it was at once in 
demand for country houses, and many modified designs were developed to 
extend its range of \isefulness. 

The seats of these Windsors were of thick pine or birch j the spindles 
and legs of maple, oak, beech, or ash. The bent parts may have been of ash, 
hickory, or birch. Some of the chairs were painted, others left in the raw 
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OT ipraoced, but whatever thar fimsh a great many of them eventually 
thdr Way from the kitchen to the fashionable (Uning room. Today 
th.ey are in greater demand than ever. 

During the Queen Anne-Early Georgian Periods several furniture 
&shions changed. The vogue for tea drinking had created a demand for 
light portable tables, and so tea-tables came into being. The old desk boxes 



Refroduction Chipfendale side and arm chedrs with the characteristic 
straight legs of the 1760-1^75 period. 


were replaced by secretaries of cherry, and later of mahogany} cupboards 
went out of style when high chests of drawers came in, and fancy looking 
glasses were popular as wall decorations with those who could afford them. 

Furmture of this 17 14-1749 period is of spedal interest to us today 
bemuse so much of it is readily adaptable to modern homes and standards of 
living. In its various phases, the Queen Anne style can be applied to either 
informal or f(»mal rooms with equal success. But this cannot be said of all 
the furniture developed during the Early Georgian phase. 
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By 1750 mahogany was fast growing to be the most popular cabinet 
wood, at least for the better class furniture. In England a designer destined 
to become the first cabinet maker after whom a furniture period was named, 
proclaimed it the king of cabinet woods. In all his work thereafter, Thomas 
Chippendale demonstrated the truth of that claim. 

Chipfendale Arrives 

The growth to fame of the English wood carver, Thomas Chippendale, 
marked the end of the Early Georgian furniture styles both there and here. 
His furniture designs took both Britain and the colonies by storm. In 1754 
he published his famous “Directory” and started a vogue that has persisted 
ever since. 





WUltamsbuirg reproduction of a Chippendale style vnng chair in leather. 



Graceful tea table of Queen Anne style with raised rim, scalloped edge, 
and slides for tea pots or urns. 


A point that we so often overlook is that ninety per cent of the Ameri- 
can furniture that we call Chippendale was made in this country by Colonial 
craftsmen for colonial homes. The same applies in a large degree to other 
furniture styles that were adopted here. But the furniture was good. It was 
made by craftsmen who had served their apprenticeships, whether in Eng- 
land, or the Continent, or here, under masters. Cabinet making was all 
they knew. Yet, of course, few of them were of the caliber of Chippen- 
dale, and other leading cabinetmakers of the time. They could copy, and 
to a small degree, improvise but they could not design. The exceptions were 
men like Goddard of Newport and Savery of Philadelphia. These master 
craftsmen took Chippendale’s drawn deagns and from them created and 
built pieces that Chqjpendale himself had never attempted to construct. The 
block&^t secretaries, chests, cabinets, and desks produced by Goddard, and 
Savory’s elaborate highboys and lowboys have never been excelled. 

Very few pieces of Chippendale’s own work ever reached this country, 
and many of his published designs were never made by him. Nevertheless, 
ev«* since that day» any piece of furniture even remotely resembling a Chip- 
pendale dest^ has been saddled with that name. 
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The Chippendale furniture developed intp four distinct styles repre- 
senting changes in the sources of his inspiration, successively from Queen 
Anne (English), to the French, Gothic, and Chinese. The English phase of 
Chippendale is the simplest and therefore the most adaptable to modern 
use in the average home. Chippendale chairs, which were vdder, lower, and 
generally more comfortable than others of that day, were produced in as- 
tonishing variety. Some had straight legs, others, cabriole with the Georgian 
claw-and-ball, the lion’s paw, or the turn-up French foot. Some had pierced 
splats, others the famous ribband backs, and so on. Chippendale’s chairs un- 
doubtedly were his best pieces, particularly in his earlier years before he 
began to over-embellish them. 

The large number of so-called Chippendale pieces made in the Am6ri- 
can colonies during the last half of the i8th century included settees and 
sofas, some of them fully upholstered and with roll arms, others graceful 
and light in the French manner} imposing secretaries and breakfront book- 
cases} exquisite tilt-top tables with scalloped or piecrust edges. 

Chippendale himself used the rich dark and very hard Honduras ma- 
hogany which lent itself admirably to his exquisite delicate carving. On the 
larger pieces he specified elaborately designed hardware, often of pierced 
brass. His cast brass finials gave that extra touch of elegance to his secre- 
taries and mirrors that approached perfection. Apart from this he seems to 
have preferred to limit ornamentation to the carving he did so welL 

In his Chinese phase Chippendale designed gilt and punted mirrors, 
hanging shelves in the bamboo and latticework motives, and straight-legged, 
fretwork-back chairs, covering both back and seat in tapestry. His later beds 
had exposed posts at the foot, and carved wood cornices, generally pierced. 

Other pieces that he designed and which are popular in modern homes 
were mirrors, console tables, sandwich tables, corner cupboards, a settee with 
a back that looks like two chair backs joined together, and semi-upholstered 
arm chairs. Most of these pieces are obtainable in reproduction today. 

Many of Chippendale’s pieces are a little too elaborate for the modest 
home, but there are also a great many that are simple and well suited to the 
average dwelling of the Georgian style. Among the more readily recognized 
characteristics of his styles are the free use of carving, his fondness for and 
treatment of the cabriole leg with the ball-and-claw foot} the Chinese flavor 
of many of his pieces} the use of a straight square leg for some chairs, and 
the carved, often pierced, ladder and ribband backs which he also applied 
to beds and sofas. 

Occasionally we hear references to a kind of furniture called Phila- 



Characteristic Chiffendale carved chair back design of the sinvpler type 
(left) f and a Chippendale ladder-back. 


delphia Chippendale. This originally was the product of a group of Phila- 
delphia cabinet m^ers, most of whom came from England, in the last days 
of the Early Georgian era. These men made a variety of pieces in the Early 
Georgian manner, using the cabriole leg and ball-and-claw foot, and some- 
times the French upturned roll foot. This Queen Anne furniture with a 
Georgian accent, was beautifully made in both walnut and mahogany, and 
found a ready market throughout Pennsylvania. 

The original Philadelphia Chippendale, though basically Queen Anne, 
had a definite Chippendale flavor. This and many modified copies of Chip- 
pendale produced later may easily be mistaken for the true Chippendale 
by anyone but an expert. But unless you are an antique dealer it does not 
seem that this matters very much. True Chippendale and good copies or 
adi^ptations should look well together, and that is all that we can ask. The 
only requisite is that all the pieces be of first class workmanship and au- 
thentic in spirit, vfith finely executed detail. The one time it is important 
to blow the special characteristics of any style is in buying reproductions of 
them. 

Among the distinguished American cabinetmakers of the i8th centiuy 
who added their individual touch to the basic English styles predominantly 






Three commonly used decorative motives ado f ted by Hepplewhite: the 
Prince of Wales feather Sy the swag, and bellflower husks. Sheraton used 
the oval, lyre and vase shapes, lattice, swag, conch shell and leaf patterns. 

those of Chippendale, probably the best known are John Goddard of New- 
port, William Savery of Philadelphia, and Samuel Mclntire of Salem. 

There are many fine reproductions made of all the period furniture, 
but there are also plenty of cheap imitations that have none of the qualities 
that make the originals great. Detecting the difference is an art. It can also 
be lots of fun. 


Hepplewhite to Sheraton 

Chippendale himself was active till 1779* Meanwhile, in 1760 , another 
great English furniture designer, George Hepplewhite, began to influence 
colonial furniture styles. But it was not till the end of the Revolutionary 
War that he came into his own on this side of the Atlantic. 

By that time many Americans were tired of Chippendale’s fretwork and 
Chinese pagodas, and many other reminders of Colonial days. The fresh, 
clean line of Hepplewhite’s delicate pieces, decorated vnth inlays and painted 
panels, were a welcome change. For one thing, he catered to others besides 
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and a gj-eat many of his pieces were shipp^ to the new Re- 
they wm reproduced in astonishing quantities. 

Il|i^^lewhite went in for less elaborate detail and simpler forms than 
Ciu|p|ii^Gdale. Hi^ carving was less con^plicated and he seemed to prefer 
deoq^^ve inlays and borders. In many pieces he substituted satinwood, or 
ndiM' exotic woods, for the commoner mahogany. In some of his designs the 
H^uenoe of the French styles of Louis XV and XVI is so evident that they 
are termed French Hepplewhite. In these pieces the cabriole legs are lighter, 
and the sweeping curves melt into the frame without a break. 

On other pieces Hepplewhite used the turned and fluted legs charac- 
teristic of the L^uis XVI style. One piece of furniture that he is supposed to 
have developed is the sideboard with cupboards and drawers. A character- 
istic detail is the shield-shaped back of his chairs and the motives he most 
commonly employed in his inlays and carvings were: The Prince of Wales 
feathers, wheat cluster, pendant husks, and swag garlands. 

Other Hepplewhite features are straight, tapering legs, often fluted or 
reededj with spade or thimble feet j serpentine curves in otherwise rectangular 
pieces such as furniture tops and cornices. His shield-back chairs with straight 
front legs and rearward sweeping back ones are typical examples of his de- 
signs. He made bow-fronted cabinets and serpentine sideboards with oval 
inlays for decoration. 

The curved splay of the bracket feet he used on chests of drawers is a 
typical Hepplewhite detail. His sofas had outward curving ends in wood and 
six or eig^t legs with no suspicion of a stretcher to detract from their slen- 
der grace. He used mahogany, satinwood, and various veneers and inlays. 
Probably the best known of his pieces was the small drop-leaf table called 
a Pembroke, which he did much to popularize. 

Though Hepplewhite produced some of the most beautifully propor- 
tioned furniture, much of it we should consider too delicate for everyday use 
in homes where sizeable or ungentle men would expect to relax. For formal 
settings it could not be improved upon. 

Here we should perhaps, for the record, mention the Adam brothers, 
the architects who were Hepplewhite’s principal influence. Chippendale had 
marie furniture for Robert Aidam who believed that an architect’s true func- 
tion was not only to design a house but also everything in it. Since he built 
only manrinna and palaces, his extremely classic designs are of little interest 
to small-house owner today. Occasionally we do And an Adam mantel 
<»• some other interior detail that can be attributed to him, but his furniture 
is of little interrat here. 



Typical Hepplewhite shield-backs (left), and a Sheraton cathedral-back 
adaptation of an Adam design. 

About four years after Hepplewhite’s death in 1786, the work of an- 
other top furniture maker began to attract attention in America. This was 
Thomas Sheraton, a man of many parts, as they used to say. He was for 
long an itinerant preacher, but he had a rare gift for design. He made some 
of the Adam ideas practical for others besides princes and the heirs of Croesus. 
In the beginning he actually made furniture himself, but later spent his time 
drawing designs for other cabinetmakers to use. 

His pieces often were more delicate even than Hepplewhite’s, but he 
made up for that by the use of underbracing and other structural devices. 
Sheraton combined features of Louis XV furniture with those of Adam and 
Hepplewhite, and the result was a classic style that was not excessively for- 



Three typical Hepplewhite (left) and two Sheraton type chair legs. 
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f^~^|e£$:>back differ in detail from those of Hepplewhite. 
)j^: ctu^ had sqpare hades in which the bottom rail was raised well 
seku Tim 1(^‘ of the chairs were tnpered, both in the round and 
stpure a^^eb, the round ones often being reeded. Either type might or 
ought' dot Imve a spade foot. His table legs were sometimes made with a 
^nnd tumia^. 

Sheraton’s specialty was what we might call boudoir furniture — kidney- 
sh^>ed desks and tables; small chairs, some with oval backs and star-shaped 
splats, others having diamond, urn, or lyre pattern splats in a square frame. 
He designed many beds, including the forenmners of modern twin beds, 
called summer beds. 

^His later passion was for lacquered and painted furniture and straw- 
colored satinwood. In America birdseye and curly maple were used instead. 
Sheraton used very little carving, preferring porcelain plaques and borders 
of light wood, contrasting inlays and even inlaid brass. 

, Many of Sheraton’s designs were used by furniture makers in America, 
and U large variety of chair designs is based on his drawings. Many of these 
chairs are suitable for the middle class home of today. 

Hepplewhite and Sheraton styles are the two most likely to be con- 
fused -and it is not easy to catalog their differences. Each of them produced 
pieces that favored the other’s designs and treatment. Their main point of 
difference was that where Sheraton liked to use straight lines, Hepplewhite 
preferred curves. They both designed sideboards, and while Sheraton often 
curved his ends inward Hepplewhite reversed the curves, making them 
convex. 

Many of the Hepplewhite pieces go very well with the Sheraton fur- 
niture^ and vice versa, so that errors in naming the style are of very little 
consequence. 


Duncan Phyfe 

The next designer to influence American furniture styles was Duncan 
Phyfe; Before coming to New York in 1790 he designed and built furniture 
in the style of Adam and Hepplewhite. He then turned to Sheraton and the 
French Dirai^oire styles for his inspiration. From about i8oo to 1820 he 
built the furniture that made him famous and which is so much copied 
today. By 1820 the French Empire style, architectural and heavy, began to 
grow in popularity here. Phyfe developed his own interpretations of Em- 
pire, but even these were so lacking in grace that he was forced to admit that 
they deserved the epithet “butcher’s furniture.” 




Sheraton design of drum table more common in England than in the 
Colonies. A fiece for the more formal library or living room. 



Sheraton style console or card table. The tof swivels to ofen out flat. 



Sheraton type end table. Note reeded front apron and inlaid drawer. 



A late Sheraton style of sewing table offered in reproduction as a chair- 
side ^ occasional^ or lamp table. 




Sheraton chair back (left) of a late period ^ and the famed Phyfe lyre 
backy a motive also employed by Sheraton. 

The best of Phyfe’s work included many delightful chairs, tables and 
sofas. He used Grecian curves in the back and legs of chairs, and the lyre or 
eagle motives in the chair backs, in sofa arms, and in pedestals for small 
tables. Most of his table tops were curved. His principal wood was rich, red 
mahogany, often adorned with brass fittings, casters, etc. and the lyre strings 
were made of brass or whalebone. 

After 1825 the Empire style suffered further from mechanization of 
industry. The furniture had to be modified in design to permit of produc- 
tion by machine, and individuality was lost. The metal decoration of French 
Empire was imitated in gold stencil work on painted backgrounds. 

Between 1820 and 1850 an interesting and very useful chair for old- 
time rooms was made in Connecticut. This was a painted, stencil-decorated, 
pillow-back chair called the Hitchcock after its maker. Though definitely a 
19th century product it is reminiscent of a Sheraton “fancy” chair and is 
quite at home among pieces of an earlier day. 

A Touch of French 

Mention of the French Empire style brings us to the consideration of 
another type of French furniture that was far more popular in parts of 
America from about 1710 to 1795. This early style is known as French Pro- 
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vincial, and has a distinct country flavor. In the early days, it was a favorite 
in French settlements such as Louisiana and parts of Delaware and Penn- 
sylvania. Strangely enough the French Provincial style was based on the 
somewhat extravagant furniture styles rampant in France during the reigns 
of Louis XIV, XV, and XVI. Stripped of its ornate decoration, and pro- 
duced in oak, ash, light walnut, pear, cherry, and apple wood, it lost almost 
all its sophistication. But the graceful outlines of the pieces remained. 

The actual designs varied according to the departement or province 
from which the pieces came. And there were a tremendous number of them, 
from dough troughs to secretaries. The pieces suitable for small houses of 
today are of course quite limited in number. Since this style is popular with 
present day makers of reproductions you do not have to furnish wholly with 
antiques. Nor need you confine your furniture to French Provincial. Some 
of it suggests 17th century Cromwellian j other pieces favor Pennsylvania 
Dutch, and others the more delicate Queen Anne, with a touch here and 
there of Sheraton. It is these elusive suggestions of other styles — most of 
which have been influenced by the French at one time or another — that 
makes French Provincial so adaptable and such a good mixer. 

American Bourgeois 

Throughout the 1 8th century and well into the second quarter of the 
1 9th there was a great deal of furniture produced that had little to do with 
the world’s great designers or fashionable taste. This was the furniture of 
the common people throughout the colonies and later the country districts 
of 19th century America. This furniture was made by local carpenters, 
joiners, and even by untrained individuals for their own use. Itinerant joiners 
and chair makers travelled throughout the colonies making this furniture 
according to their own ideas, imitating formal designs that took their fancy, 
or copying existing pieces owned by their customers. 

This unsophisticated country type of furniture is reproduced in large 
volume today and much used for summer homes and small country houses. 
A great deal of it is made of maple, some in cherry or pine, ash, or even 
whitewood. In the old days any available wood was used, such as ash, pine, 
maple, the fruit woods and nut woods. 

The pieces most in demand evidently were chests of drawers, slant-top 
desks, slat-back chairs, flat-top highboys, lowboys, low-post beds, Sheraton 
type tables, adjustable candle stands, stools, hutch and chair tables, and so 
on. The origins of many of these pieces are quite unknown and it is fre- 



Modern reproduction of a small Phyfe style drum table of mahogany 
with holly inlay. 
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quently impossible to date them with any degree of accuracy. Surviving 
pieces of old-time workmanship however have long been in demand both by 
collectors and those who need substantial antique pieces to give their coun- 
try houses and town house kitchens a cheerful old-time flavor. 

Of recent years there has also been a growing interest in other local 
styles of furniture indigenous to America. Isolated settlements, and religious 
groups in particular, contributed much that is worthwhile. One of the love- 
liest styles of furniture ever made in this country was that of the sect called 
the Shakers. Here severity in design has revealed the stark beauty of sim- 
plicity in its highest and most appealing form. The furniture is functional to 
the utmost degree yet exquisite in line and proportion. Forms, tables, chairs, 
reading desks, and simple four-square chests demonstrate the fascination of 
perfect proportion and inspired symmetry unmarred by the slightest attempt 
at decoration. This is something that very few of our modernist designers 
have yet been able to achieve. 

Far different in style and appeal is furniture of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
origin which derives from early European forms. Sometimes finished plain 
pine or walnut, much of this furniture is painted and decorated in colors with 
devices that are pleasant and sentimental. Chests, corner, wall and spice cup- 
boards, tables, chairs, benches, dough troughs, wall and pipe boxes, and so 
forth, are standard items. 

And so with the industrial revolution, America drifted into the Vic- 
torian age whose furniture we are only now beginning correctly to appraise. 
Much of it was ugly and uninspiring, much more is lacking in comfort — 
and pretentious. Yet there are certain pieces that can be used in “gingerbread 
period” houses of the mid-century. The Victorian home, however, was much 
overdressed, stuffy, and often downright ugly. If we are to furnish such a 
house today we have to be extremely selective. We may even need to change 
the appearance of some of the furniture by bleaching, painting, decorating, 
adding colorful upholstery, and so on. 

The Victorian house we can sometimes rescue from self-conscious ugli- 
ness or garish frightfulness. We can tone down the flamboyant exterior 
with a coat of white paint, but interiors usually call for drastic alterations. 
Otherwise there is little worth the trouble in the average Victorian home. 
The furniture of this era included most modern pieces plus a few that are 
deservedly outmoded such as washstands with basin holes in the top, brass 
beds decorated with mother-of-pearl, scrollwork whatnots, some very ugly 
bronze and crystal girandoles, etc. ad nauseam. Some charming small settees 




An attractive mid-i8th Century Williamsburg grouping, suitable for 
the small hall or alcove. 
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diairs remuiiscent oi the French Louis XV still deserve to 
from this dusty era of glass beads, bamboo, and plush. 

Other {neces, where the ba»c design is good, it may be possible to 
Retrieve usefulness by remodeHng, remo\nng some of the decoradon, or 
perhaps l^leaching the dark woods. Such odd pieces can then often be worked 
into an Early American or French Provincial setting. 
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STYLE SELECTION ; Choosing furniture to live with — Problems 
of suitability — Elizabethan days — James II or Jacobean — Primitive 
pieces — French Provincial-- — Hutch — English. 


Choosing the kind of furniture you are going to live with for years to 
come is almost like marrying or adopting a child. For most of us it repre- 
sents a major milestone in our lives and constitutes a practically irrevocable 
step and an expensive one to boot! 

From the moment you set the furniture into place your house has be- 
come a home, and the furniture the keynote to which you attune your scale 
of daily living. Your home, then, being the background against which your 
activities are projected, its furnishing demands a great deal of study and 
sober thought. The decision should not reflect a momentary mood, or vague 
nostalgic recollections of another home you once saw or lived in and en- 
joyed. You need a far more practical guide than that, and rules based on 
the experience of others who have made a study of such things can be of 
great help. But the final decisions, of course, will be yours. Houses that are 
homes cannot be furnished by rule of thumb. It is useful to remember this 
in view of what follows here. 

If we have seemed to labor the point of matching the furniture to the 
house it is because so many handicap themselves by cheerfully ignoring that 
rule. Obviously, not all of the Colonial styles will suit every kind of house. 
There are those that cannot even be mixed without producing an undesirable 
effect. Some are more formal in design than others and call for backgrounds 
and accessories in keeping with their elegance. Still others are of classical 
feeling and decoration and therefore suited only to classical architecture and 
interiors. But among them all there is still a wide choice of furniture styles 
that can be used with informal interiors and small rooms. 
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Dangerous as it is to generalize, we may perhaps hazard a few opinions 
.wldch, however, may need mocUfying to meet any particular case. One of 
the more obvious of these is that Pilgrim furniture does not look well in a 
stately Georgian setting (though we have seen it tried) , nor do the rich mahog- 
any pieces of Revolutionary days seem happy alongside the batten doors and 
rough plasto- of a New England farm house. This principle can be extended 
considerably further. For instance, in houses of the northern Early Ameri- 
can type, the informal furnitiu’e of any period from 1650 to 1800 may satis- 
factorily be utilized. This may be Early Colonial, Jacobean, early Queen 
Anne, or American Provincial of any period including Pennsylvania Dutch 
and Shaker. Any of the old-time plain furniture of common American woods, 
or perhaps informally painted, will look well. Pieces made of mahogany or 
inlay will not. 

In the more formal Southern Early American and the Georgian types 
of houses, Elizabethan and William-and-Mary pieces may be used if the 
house is large; Jacobean if it is not. The later decorated Queen Anne, or 
mahogany furniture of any subsequent style will be eminently suitable. 

For the American houses of Greek Revival architecture, less ornate and 
classically more severe furniture is called for, such as the late Hepplewhite 
and Sheraton that show the Adam influence, the French Empire, or Duncan 
Phyfe’s interpretations of the French Directoire. 

These are broad generalizations. It is only when you get down to 
spedflc instances that difSculties arise. There are exceptions and important 
ones, and these can only properly be illustrated by examples, such as we shall 
introduce later. But first there is the question of approach. 

You may be one of the lucky few who are able to face the subject of 
finnishing your Old American house with an open mind, free of style 
preferences and prejudices, or you may have a strong predilection toward 
some particular style or period. In either case when you come to study the 
subject you soon find that there are several things to be considered that were 
not at first apparent and which may well change your whole idea. One of 
the most immediate of these is just how far you will have to deviate from 
the style or period that you incline to in order to get a fully and comfortably 
furnished home. 

If, for example, you are thinking of going back to the very beginning 
of things, to the earliest Colonial days of New England, you vnll not, of 
course, be able to furnish your house completely in Pilgrim style. And you 
would not be very comfortable if you did! Then, again, it may be that you 
have decided that since your rooms are small you cannot hope to use furni- 
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ture of any but the most informal kind such as the later American Provin- 
cial. But a little consideration will show that not all small rooms are or need 
to be ultra-informal; size is never the whole criterion. 

Room size does, of course, set certain limits on what you can and can- 
not do. Some styles such as William-and-Mary are by nature expansive, 
and they lose a great deal when they are reproduced in sizes smaller than 
the originals. Therefore this style of furniture is not suited to small rooms, 
particularly if the ceilings are not high. 

But, like most rules for furnishing, even that one is subject to excep- 
tions. It is quite possible to use one or two William-and-Mary pieces in 
small room — and by small we mean not less than 15 feet square — ^rounding 
out with pieces of another but sympathetic syle. For example, you might 
have a William-and-Mary chest, or cabinet that you would not want to part 
with and must find a place for. That could very well be the dominant piece 
in a man’s den or study, maybe balanced by a built-in bodccase. The rest of 
the furniture could include a Queen Anne wing chair, or a Pilgrim wainscot 
chair or tall slat-back chair. Even sturdy hoop-backed Windsors would not 
look amiss! 

Jacobean furniture with the turned instead of spiral legs, especially in 
the lighter oak finish, would be an excellent foil, particularly in a gateleg 
table or similar piece. Even the more modern upholstered chairs and sofas 
would not seem out of place with the cabinet or chest. 

Your main problem in such a room would of course be to avoid an 
over-furnished look. If you use large pieces you need to have fewer of 
them; and a nice balance as to height and placing of them. 

To go to the other extreme, a large room furnished with many small 
pieces looks cluttered, and the furniture pieces themselves become insig- 
nificant. Such a room then looks more like a furniture store than part of a 
home. 

A room that is properly furnished contains all that is necessary for use 
and comfort and yet it leaves breathing space for its occupants. This means 
that the furniture you use should be of sizes and proportions compatible 
with the floor space and wall height. Scale, then, is important and must be 
taken into account in deciding on your furniture style. This is not to say that 
a great deal cannot be done to make small rooms look larger, or larger ones 
appear small. It can^ and we shall go into details on that later. Right now 
the subject is factors affecting the choice of style. 

Next in importance after scale comes the degree of formality you 
would like the room to express. Here is where you consider each room 
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separately. Few houses are uniformly furnished throughout. The parlcEr is 
litely to be a little stiflFer than the keeping room, and the kitchen less formal 
than either, while a study may well be given over to solid comfort or, at the 
other extreme, pure practicality. In the bedrooms you can have stark mas- 
culinity or frilly femininity, cozy intimacy or cool dignity, or any shade of 
feeling in between. 

But, regardless of all this, in the smaller houses there needs to be a cer- 
tain amount of unity of furniture style. You don’t want Elizabethan oak in 
the master’s den and Hepplewhite inlaid mahogany in the diningroom} the 
contrast is too extreme. On the other hand, you can equip each room with 
furniture of a different style or period providing there is some obvious re- 
lationship between the kinds of furniture such as general lines, color, or sur- 
face texture. 

Both the degree of formality and the general mood of a room can be 
influenced tremendously by the background and accessories. Therefore in 
furnishing the small house, where some definite and obvious relationship 
between the rooms is essential, the same or similar furniture often can be 
used throughout. What differences there must be can be contrived by added 
materials and colors, decorative features and ornaments. 

This concentration on one period as the main theme of the furnishing 
will then give the whole house the desired old-time atmosphere augmented 
by the charm of mellow antiquity. 

No doubt many personal reasons will enter into your final choice of a 
furniture style, but if your choice is to give you lasting satisfaction your fur- 
niture will have to bear a close relation to your style of living and your cir- 
cumstances as well as to your house. Fine furniture needs care and attention, 
but what is equally important it needs living up to. The furnishings must 
match the quality and the style of furniture, and a formal furniture de- 
mands a dignified style of living. 

If you are the outdoors type of family, or have a troop of healthy, 
boisterous children, you are most likely to want furniture that needs a mini- 
mum of attention and can stand rough usage. It must be sturdy in design 
and have a finish that is not easily marred. Nothing looks worse than fine 
furniture badly used and out of key with the household it serves. For such a 
home your choice will doubtless be for rugged pieces of informal or even 
primitive style. But if you are socially inclined, in a mature fashion, and 
given to formal or semi-formal entertainment, you may want furniture that 
speaks of a sophisticated taste and exudes an air of luxury. 

Luckily there are Colonial styles that meet the demands of these two 
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exti^smes and almost any furnishing requirement between them, given the 
ieiliunte accessories and background without which no furnishing scheme 
^ be successful or complete. 

With these considerations in mind, then, perhaps we can look into some 
{>08^1e combinations of interiors and furniture that will meet these varying 
needs. 


Elizabethan Days 

The earliest American Colonial houses were put up by men to whom 
the massive furniture of the days of Good Queen Bess was the most 
femiliar. The houses were small by modern standards even in the Virginia 
colony. But they were sturdy, and the wood interiors formed a fitting back- 
ground for the heavy, rectangular, lavishly carved pieces. With the rich, 
dark materials used for hangings and for draping over chests, for the chair 
and back cushions, the total effect was one of somber magnificence. In the 
smaller houses it must have been overpowering, and that no doubt is why 
folding and collapsible pieces were so much in demand. 

In houses with higher ceilings and whitewashed walls above a paneled 
wainscot the individual pieces of furniture showed to best advantage. The 
continuous horizontal line of the wainscot tied the room together, and heavy 
tapestry hangings balanced the taller pieces. The total effect was splendid 
and even the smaller rooms had an air of magnificence that we should find 
rather appalling today. 

For essentially American houses, even those that cling to the English 
flavor, the Elizabethan is, in this day and age, a little too overpoweringly 
medieval. What we can do, however, is to use odd pieces that are not too 
massive, and perhaps combine them with the lighter, early Jacobean speci- 
mens that have the same feeling on a smaller and less pretentious scale. 

There are available today some excellent reproductions of Elizabethan 
(or Tudor) refectory tables that look well in a home library or behind a 
heavy sofa, or used in place of a sideboard along a wall. Some other Eliza- 
bethan pieces that might be used are the smaller carved chests, high-backed 
chairs, and benches. 

Today most of us like more air and light in our rooms than our an- 
cestors were content with, and large pieces of furniture cast too many deep 
shadows on the floor. Therefore if we admire the spirit of Elizabethan fur- 
niture we use it to furnish only the very largest of rooms, or use a piece here 
and theie — in an entrance hall, for example — or else substitute the less 
ponderous Jacobean. 
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James 11 or Jacobean 

Since some few pieces of Jacobean furniture were brought into New 
England, and a great deal of it imported into Virginia, it is a permissible 
style for some early Gjlonial houses. After a while, -however, the early 
Colonial carpenters began to get ambitious. They broke away from Puritan 
tradition and went in for furniture decoration in a large way. It is perhaps 
a coincidence that their later decorated chests, for example, looked very 
much like some of the English Jacobean ones. 

The Colonials applied split spindles to the chest panels, as in the case of 
the Hadley chest, and the English craftsmen used applied moldings, but the 
general effect is the same. Other Jacobean chests were both decorated with 
moldings and carved all over as some Colonial chests were. Other Colonial 
pieces with a Jacobean air were the joint stools and small tables. The stools 
nowadays are used as low occasional or coffee tables as well as seats. Both 
Jacobean and the early colonial craftsmen produced gateleg tables, and the 
Colonial butterfly table was a variation that takes its name from the shape of 
its drop-leaf support. 

These similarities between the Jacobean originals and primitive Colonial 
copies of them suggest two things. One is that the Jacobean can very well be 
used in Colonial rooms, and the other is that they may be mixed, providing 
a proper selection is made. The Jacobean, naturally, is more sophisticated in 
manner and more formal in feel. To do either of them justice the back- 
ground and accessories must be in keeping. Beams, wood floors, and paneling 
constitute the normal setting for both. 

Strangely enough, some Jacobean pieces lend themselves equally well 
to formal or informal rooms. Jacobean tables with twisted legs will look 
well almost anywhere — ^in a mansion or a country cottage — ^providing the 
setting is right. The Jacobean style, incidentally, provides sufficient pieces 
to permit the complete furnishing of a house. The Early Colonial, unfortu- 
nately, does not. 


Primitive Pieces 

The furniture that we call primitive is the not-always naked (some was 
painted) but generally unadorned product of artisans from the Pilgrim 
era to the early 19th century. 

In the early days a great many single pieces of unique design were 
made, but the element of simplicity, the woods used, and certain details 
of construction common to many of them enable us to assemble a variety 
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of 1^^ go well together in Early Colonial rooms. These pieces are 
eaisc^^^veiy lor the informal house. 

Into the collection we can gamer the earliest wainscot chair, and spindle 
dhffirs of the Brewster, Carver, and turned-spindle-back types, plus early 
ladder hades. “Hie scratch-carved or painted chests can be put in the hall 
or at the foot of a bed (where they can be used without having things put 
on the lid)j and we can use in several rooms the simple turned-leg joint 
stools, candle stands and small tables j open and closed shelf cupboards, 
paneled oak bedsteads, oak tavern tables, and so forth. 

If you want sofas to go with this very early furniture you are practi- 
cally forced to use spindle-back settees, that look like two or three chairs 
joined together, or a later spindle-back settle. Alternatively you can adapt 
a pine fireside settle, properly cushioned, or a day bed of the simplified 
Jacobean type, or one that favors the folding press bed. But these two latter 
would have no back and would need to be used against a wall and not in 
front of a fireplace. 

Any of these pieces that you can use together should be either all of 
oak, or all pine or ash, but you can mix them if the woods are of the same 
general tone. Even more important than the color is the similarity in “feel” 
between the pieces. The old oak pieces usually were thicker and heavier 
than similar pieces in lighter weight woods, in keeping with the traditional 
sturdiness of the oak tree. 

You can also use waxed ash, birch, or even some kinds of unfinished 
maple that time has given a yellowish brown patina that does not jar with 
the oak. We say plain maple because hard maple does not take well to 
waxing or oiling. 

When you get into the later primitive furniture you can use a great 
many pieces that are less primitive in feel and more strictly provincial. One 
perennial favorite for rooms later than 1 725 is the Windsor chair. It goes 
well with almost anything, but particularly with turned gateleg tables. 
For earlier rooms you would have to use a simple banister-back style of 
chair or the very earliest slat-backs. 

In addition to the early tavern tables with turned legs and various 
kinds of stretchers, there are also a great many hutch tables, chair tables, 
and small tables on turned pedestals with legs of various types. Candle 
stands, useful for other things as well, were likewise an early piece, as were 
plain pine slant-top desks and tail-post beds with or without canopies. 

All of this furniture obviously demands the simplest unaffected back- 
ground — plenty of rough white plaster and oak and pine, and simple trim 




Antique dining room '-j^ith an atmosphere of great charm, Ka7‘ly and late 
1 8 th Century furniture is combined *uoith pieces of the early i8oos. Wall 
accesso7‘ies cont^^ibute to the general air of authenticity. 
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wth early hardware. Much of the same thing applies to the later maple 
furniture, but the period will be more modern, calling for plastered walls 
without so much woodwork in evidence, painted trim and plastered ceilings. 
Elere you can have driers in maple, pine or cherry, arrowback chairs, 
turned spindle chairs, arm chairs with tied-on cushions for back and seat, 
chests of drawers, low-post beds and field beds. 

Then you get into the early 19th century, a period that furniture 
manufacturers have combed for examples of primitive pieces to reproduce 
in birch and maple. Such pieces are comparatively cheap to produce, and the 
result has been the flooding of the market with rubbish. Nevertheless you 
can get excellent reproductions of this Early American furniture if you know 
what you are looking for. Cheap and gaudy finishes are to be avoided, as 
are the spectacular pieces with over-fancy turnings and other exaggerated 
features. 

Included among this modern furniture are many pieces that our fore- 
fathers never dreamed of, and if you want to recapture the old-time flavor 
it is better to avoid them. Platform rockers, upholstered rockers, semi- 
upholstered settees, and arm chairs with wooden wings are among the worst 
offenders. The greatest drawback to most of these “reproductions” and 
adaptations is the fact that they do not look ancient enough to be authentic. 
They are old-fashioned but obviously not old, and their pristine air gives 
a room the appearance of forced naivete and self-conscious posturing. 

Only one or two makers, so far as we know, come anywhere near to 
reproducing the antique finish without which no reproduction is convincing. 
Of course if you are not attempting to recapture an old-time air or fit your 
furniture to an old house, this does not matter at all. Fortunately, with the 
more expensive mahogany and walnut reproductions the makers have more 
latitude in this respect Whether or not they take advantage of it is some- 
thing else again. There are poor expensive reproductions as well as good 
ones in all styles of furniture. 

Any Colonial or Early American room of charm and authenticity 
should certeunly look as though it had been in existence at least a hundred 
years. If the Early American reproductions do not have that appearance, 
or if they look cheap and poorly designed you are better off with some 
well-made modern design of American informal furniture, or even old 
French Provincial. The backgrounds can be the same though the accessories 
may differ. 
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French Provincial 

The term French Provincial covers a wide variety of furniture designs 
just as American Provincial does. But the pieces we are interested in are 
the 1 8th century provincial interpretations of the French Louis XV style. 
They follow closely the lines of the furniture made for the aristocrats of 
that period, minus the decoration and applied ornament. Some of the pieces 
naturally have been simplified and in other ways adapted; nevertheless 
in very many pieces the excellence of the original design is not wholly lost. 

The chairs in particular vary considerably in detail, and some of them 
combine readily with Queen Anne furniture while others are more at home 
with Pilgrim or Early American pieces. Some of the earlier side and arm 
chairs for example have turned legs and stretchers, turned side posts, and 
slat backs and rush seats. The more elegant ones betray their Louiv XV 
origin in the curved legs and shaped backs, but very often they too have 
rush seats. Those that were subject to the Louis XVI influence however 
may have tapered and fluted legs. Others are a peculiar combination of 
formal and informal, having plain turned legs and spindle stretchers, with 
a lyre back and straw seat! There is also a wooden settee that looks like 
three chairs with separate backs and bowed fronts. This has turned legs and 
curved arms, and though the seats are straw they are hidden beneath loose 
cushions, and each back is padded. 

There are of course many upholstered pieces in this series, gay with 
check plaids, crewel work, or printed cotton — ^all of obvious peasant origin. 
The old-time colors are used in all their strength — crimson, green, and 
jonquil yellow! The furniture woods are mostly light in tone — apple wood, 
pear wood, and nut woods, including walnut, and also oak. 

The more important pieces of furniture have a certain grace due to the 
sweeping curves of outlines and molding. Even the panels are curved into 
irregular shapes; and the hardware carries out the same feeling. On oak 
pieces the handles and hinges may be of brass but on the fruitwoods they 
are likely to be of polished steel. And finally, the typical French Provincial 
accessories such as knife boxes, bread boxes, and wall shelves have great 
decorative value in any simple room. 

T his type of furniture was used not only in the former French posses- 
sions in what is now the United States, but also in French Canada. It is 
perhaps the only definitely foreign style except the Pennsylvania Dutch 
that looks perfectly at home in a simple old Colonial house. 
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Dutch English 

Solid comfort with a masculine air was the major characteristic of 
William-and-Mary furniture. The rich walnut looked best against white 
plaster walls and white painted woodwork and paneling, tile-surrounded 
fireplaces, and bare floors. Such a room would need rich hangings, and 
perhaps the dark canvases of old portraits. 

A fair-sized dining room furnished in William-and-Mary style would 
not need many imposing pieces. Perhaps a flat-topped highboy with trumpet- 
turned legs and curved stretchers j turned chairs with square padded seats 
and backs, with carved crestings and rush seats; a lowboy used as a side- 
board, and perhaps a tall clock to balance the highboy. 

There would naturally be a good deal of formality in such a room, and 
to reduce that you would have to tone down the background. Less paneling, 
more bare plaster, and naked brick around the fireplace would make a start. 
Darker woodwork and trim would subdue the heavy pieces so that they did 
not stand out so boldly, and perhaps counteract the effect of a low ceiling 
that a simple house most likely would have. 

But the best solution of all, in our experience, is to mix in a little Queen 
Anne. Smaller scale furniture with less rigid lines and greater variety would 
soften the whole room and supply an air of intimate charm that, with the 
undiluted William-and-Mary, can rarely be achieved. 

And so, with Queen Anne, we enter on the 1 8 th century and the begin- 
ning of the Georgian era, a project that calls for a separate chapter to itself. 
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STYLES AND INTERIORS; Queen Anne to Phyfe — lyit—iy^g 
— ij 4 g—i‘/jg — iyyg—i8o6 — Composite rooms. 


Selecting a furniture style from those dated after 1700 is somewhat 
simpler than trying to recreate a 17th century home. For one thing the later 
styles are more adaptable to modern living} they also provide a more com- 
plete range of pieces and fit into a variety of backgrounds. 

The first of the i8th century styles, that named after Queen Anne, 
brings with it lighter and more cheerful colors. These are, for the most part, 
bright primary colors which we do not seem to use enough of nowadays. At 
any rate they set off the walnut furniture to advantage and give life to plain 
rooms of the period. 

A large number of upholstered pieces is available for use and various 
degrees of formality are secured through the materials with which they are 
covered. Damasks, brocades, chintzes, and plain linens were the vogue, plus 
the earlier fabrics such as velvet, petit point needlework, cane and rush seat- 
ing. Comfort is emphasized in the spring seats and soft cushions and, for the 
first time, modern upholstered pieces begin to look at home among the old- 
time furniture. 

Lowboys matching the tallboys in the dining room find new uses as 
hall tables, dressing tables, etc. The tables, china cupboards, upholstered 
stools, benches and sofas make dining and living rooms really livable in the 
20th century sense. 

All of this Queen Anne furniture has a certain amount of dignity in- 
herent in its beauty of line and the softness of its gentle curves. Therefore 
it is by nature neither grandly formal nor primitively informal. Rooms fur- 
nished with it have a certain manner, and it is necessary to rely on the up- 
holstery and background fabrics, as well as the architectural features and 
textures of the room surfaces to influence it in either direction. 
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If you want an informal room with Queen Anne furniture you can use 
the linens and chintzes. If you prefer more formality you can employ the 
richer fabrics. The furniture will do them both justice. In the later Queen 
Anne days you can also choose between white plaster and paint and the early 
wall and paint colors. As a rule we prefer white plaster and a little natural 
woodwork in the small house. 

In that setting, the waxed walnut, and the crown glass (if you can get 
it) of the closed cabinets have a certain glow in the daytime and a fascinat- 
ing gleam in the flicker of fire- and candle-light. 

In the later Queen Anne of the Early Georgian era, with its painted, 
decorated and marquetry pieces, some of this charm is lost, and a feeling of 
simplicity is not so easily obtained. However, since this later furniture has 
suffered from the classic French influence it is quite in order to lump it with 
the Early Georgian style into which it was gradually transformed. Actually 
it is part of a new and somewhat jumbled style. 

1712-1749 

The furniture of the transition period from Queen Anne to early Chip- 
pendale, which we call Early Georgian, included many experiments in fur- 
niture design. But there were lots of interesting pieces produced both in 
walnut and mahogany that could be included in a Queen Anne room or even 
in a Chippendale room. 

The “Philadelphia Chippendale,” and even the “Irish Chippendale” 
go with the later pieces to which the master’s name is more justifiably at- 
tached. But the carving, fretting, gilding, and painting in red, blue, and 
green; the black japanning to imitate Chinese lacquer, are not finishes that 
seem adapted to the simple American home. 

On the other hand, when we are dealing with the ornaniented cabriole- 
legged chairs of the pre-Chippendale era, and similar pieces, we may as well 
include them with Chippendale’s own work and the rest of the orphan 
{Meces with which his reputation is commonly saddled. 

1749-1779 

Furnishing with Chippendale is an old story in American homes, even 
though very few actual Chippendale pieces were ever imported. The stores 
are full of Chippendale style furniture — and a great deal of mahogany junk 
that the master would have repudiated with horror. But mahogany is a fas- 
cinating wood, irresistible to those unsophisticated home-makers to whom it 
represents the epitome of elegance. And these are fair game for unscrupu' 
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lou8 manufacturers who can hide shoddy workmanship and design under a 
superabundance of machine carving. The first requisite, therefore, in fur- 
nishing a Colonial house with modem Chippendale, or alleged Colonial 
pieces of the Chippendale school, is to make sure of the quality of the 
furniture. 

And there is an easily detectible difFerence between a machine produced 
piece and one that is finished by hand. All that you need to do is to examine 
a few good authentic pieces in museums or private collections, and note the 
details of carving, its sharpness, the fitting together of the pieces, and the 
color of the wood and its patina. On the piece you contemplate buying look 
for slopped red stain on the under parts, and avoid the deep red, highly- 
glossed finishes. Good reproductions are much browner and the gloss is satiny 
soft and seems in the wood rather than on top of it. The red mahogany you 
can leave to Phyfe. 

The effects achieved by furnishing with Chippendale pieces are largely 
controlled by selection. You can get very early Chippendale in walnut, or 
later, in mahogany. You may have the simple pieces or the more lavishly 
decorated ones, and choose between the English, Gothic, French, and Chinese 
periods. By careful choice of harmonious pieces you may also mix them to 
a reasonable degree. 

The later Queen Anne, some of the early Georgian, and practically all 
of the Chippendale pieces have enough elegance to look well in the for- 
mality of a Georgian architectural setting. Such settings are usually charac- 
terized by stately rooms with complicated moldings, decorated trim, higher 
ceilings of decorated plaster, taller windows, paneled wainscots, formal 
mantels, massive paneled and pedimented doors, built-in corner or wall 
cupboards, and so on. Alternatively you might have all walls paneled, with 
dentiled cornices. Such interiors would very well suit the most elaborate of 
the Chippendale and crypto-Chippendale pieces. 

Contrary to what one would expect from all this, the more typical 
Chippendale pieces are robust enough to make themselves at home in hum- 
ble surroundings. But rough floors need to be hidden and other crudities 
suppressed. 

With the Chinese Chippendale our fancy is for less woodwork on the 
walls, and the ceiling-to-floor plaster covered with architectural paper, with 
or without a paper dado. The paper would have a Chinese touch such as a 
bamboo diaper or delicate pagoda pattern. There are a number of old ones 
of this type available. 

In the smaller houses, and particularly the central-chimney type, the 
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Chippendale furniture needs handling with care. It will never look wholly 
at home for the clean simplicity of Early Colonial is so far removed from 
the colorful Oriental. But it can be done if due attention is paid to colory and 
the little formal touches introduced wherever possible. Fabrics and floor 
coverings of course play a decisive part. It is perhaps ironic that we should 
have to go back to the early 1 700s for the use of primitive red paint for the 
interior. Few modern paints give so well the effect that ties in the early 
woodwork with the flavor of Old Cathay. 

There is, of course, plenty of precedent for Chinese interiors since the 
days when Canton was a scheduled port of call for our sailing ships. In- 
deed, Chinese porcelains and fabrics and oriental rugs transformed many a 
New England home and Southern mansion. But today we need a better 
excuse for introducing exotic styles into old American homes. 

1779—1806 

As the 1 8th century wears out it becomes more and more difficult to 
adapt furniture fashions to the small house. But by the time of the Revolu- 
tion, most of such houses did have a little more formality in their interiors. 
The windows had larger panes and the rooms more light. Bare beams were 
largely gone and posts hidden in walls} plaster was smoother and the best 
rooms had more decorative baseboards and perhaps panels under the windows. 
Gaping bake ovens had doors, and fireplaces were less cavernous. Wall 
decoration with stencils, paint, and even paper was both practical and com- 
mon, and new floor finishes and covering materials were constantly being 
introduced. Altogether the home-maker had a much wider scope for pret- 
tying-up the house than even her mother had. 

The furniture designer, however, did not cooperate so well as he might 
have done. A classic feeling in the air produced the antithesis of farmhouse 
styles. Fortunately, by this time, there also existed or were well on their 
way, the provincial pieces that we can turn to when Hepplewhite, Sheraton, 
and Phyfe fail to meet our demands. 

However we regard them, it cannot be denied that the products of 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton at least are difficult to reconcile with the old- 
time Colonial interiors. In this respect such of the old houses as have been 
remodeled or restored, or the modern reproductions of Colonial houses, 
have a distinct advantage. The interior finish is smooth and fresh looking, 
and therefore more formal than those built and assembled long ago. 

The houses built within a decade of 1800 are likely to have larger and 
better proportioned rooms and higher ceilings than the earlier ones. The 




Reproduction Shei'aton pemhroke table with convenient drawer and side 
extensions y a style much favored as a sofa end-table. 
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Georgian interiors were architecturally more classical and less romantic (but 
doubtless more romanesque, thanks to Mr. JefFerson! ), and therefore more 
suited to these furniture styles than those built earlier. But the Graeco- 
Roman influence evident in the later Hepplewhite and most of Sheraton’s 
pieces makes them even more at home in a Greek Revival atmosphere. For 
a Greek Revival style of house these two furniture styles, either singly or 
intelligently mixed, are ideal. 

And so if you have a Greek Revival or Georgian house with these ad- 
vantages you probably can adopt Hepplewhite and Sheraton styles with just 
as much success as with the less delicate Phyfe. But you will need to see that 
the background details are as refined as the furniture designs, and suit your 
room colors to the upholstery materials. 

The classical air of the early Phyfe furniture puts it largely into the 
same category as Hepplewhite and Sheraton, but there is some difference. 
For one thing its comparative sturdiness makes it acceptable in homes where 
the other two types would be considered too formal, too delicate, and per- 
haps too effeminate. 

Strangely enough Phyfe furniture can look well in both a Georgian 
and a Greek Revival setting, and some pieces are eminently suitable for 
earlier and smaller houses. This apparent universality accounts to a large 
degree for Phyfe’s popularity, but you need to be certain that you have au- 
thentic reproductions that are well made. For some people the Phyfe style 
loses much of its appeal simply because it is met with everywhere. But this 
is not so important if you know how to get individuality into your rooms, 
and to submerge the style in an interesting general eflFect. 

Composite Rooms 

In very few small houses is it possible to restrict the furniture to one 
style. Even if you have no heirlooms that simply must be accommodated 
somewhere, you are almost certain to need the additional cosiness and com- 
fort that a modern piece of upholstered furniture affords. In acquiring such 
a piece — a process that should be left till the style of the rest of the fvu*ni- 
ture is decided upon — ^it is best to choose something that has the general 
lines and feel of the other pieces. That is to say, you should not expect a 
delicate Sheraton pembroke to look happy alongside a bulging overstuffed 
sofa, or an Early American ladder-back to set off the charms of a low-backed 
arm chair upholstered in mohair or rep. 

The modern furniture, if it must be used, should be covered in old 
style materials of the colors and textures of the antique or reproduction 
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jKboes. Its exposed wood, such as legs, bade rail, etc., should be finished to 
haatdi tlie wood of the old furniture. 

When it comes to mixing different styles of old furniture it is hardly 
posdble to generalize on the results you may expect. So much depends upon 
the woods used and the main characteristics of the pieces concerned. Nor- 
mally, however, it would be expected that pieces of the following styles 
would not be too antagonistic, viz: 

William-and-Mary and Queen Anne 
William-and-Mary and Jacobean 
Late Queen Anne and Chippendale 
Jacobean and Pilgrim 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton 
Phyfe and Chippendale 

But you have to use considerable judgment even with these combina- 
tions. Not every piece has the desired features that characterize the style or 
period to which it belongs. If the woods are the same, or similar in color 
and texture, it is a big advantage, but there should be some closer relation- 
ship even than that. Ordinarily, old maple and cherry and pine can be used 
side by side, but in present-day furniture the differences may be painfully 
obvious because of the strange and wonderful finishes sometimes applied 
to them. The only sure guide then is a direct comparison of the pieces you 
want to use together. 



THE SETTING: The early use of paints and colors — lyth and 
1 8th century fabrics — Wall decoration — Stencilled •walls — The 
first wallpapers — Choosing the paper — Floor treatment — Colored 
floors — Floor coverings. 


In the previous two chapters we have discussed the relation of the fur- 
niture to the bare interior of a room. But, as we are all well aware, we do 
not in this civilized age, content ourselves with disposing furniture in an 
empty shell. On the contrary, we go to great lengths to make the entire 
inside of a room an integral part of its furnishing. 

We have spoken of plaster walls, wood walls and panels, and also of 
painted wood surfaces; of beamed, paneled or plastered ceilings; and of 
pine and oak floors. But even in copying the most primitive interior we find 
it necessary to do something about these expansive areas. The wooden floors 
we oil, or wax, or paint, or cover with carpeting, rugs, linoleum, or some 
other semi-permanent substance. The walls we whitewash, paint in white or 
color, or hide beneath wallpaper. Ceiling plaster likewise we can whiten, 
or paint or paper; and beams can be stained and antiqued or painted. At the 
windows we hang various decorative materials ostensibly to keep out drafts 
or light or both. 

In all of these things the purpose is or should be to imitate the old- 
time finishes and decorations, or at least to recapture through suggestion 
the atmosphere those finishes and decorations helped give to the room. At the 
same time we seek to provide an authentic setting for the furniture of the 
period we choose. 

The earliest applied wall finishes were whitening of the plaster with 
lime wash, and the oiling of the wood with linseed oil. In the early 170O8 
some wood walls were painted, and in the smaller houses that paint was 
often home-made. The colors most often used were a dark red made by mfat- 
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Venetian red and lampblack, or a grayish blue of which there are ten 
Imown authentic hues. The various gray blues can be duplicated today by 
tinting white paint with a mixture of chrome green, Chinese blue, and lamp- 
black in varying proportions. 

In the Southern colonies the larger houses were painted inside as early 
as 1727, pearl and cream being the popular colors. After 1745 painted rooms 
were common both North and South. The Georgian rooms could be a gray, 
blue-gray, gray-green, or ivory. The grays we can imitate by mixing lamp- 
black with lemon yellow, with lemon yellow and chrome green, or with 
chrome yellow and chrome green. 

V In some houses small painted areas were strongly colored a dark violet- 
red, and the inside of cupboards a bright crimson. In the later classic-style 
houses which had decorated ceilings in the Adam style, the ceilings some- 
times were tinted. The favored colors were yellowish greens, gray-greens, 
light crimson, blue-greens, pale salmon, and light blue-violet. 

In the very early houses fabrics were used at windows, and draped over 
chests and cupboards, and used for seat cushions. The simplest were home- 
spun woolens, dyed in the purples and reds that the housewife could easily 
contrive in her fireside dyepot. Later those who could afford such luxuries 
could obtain damasks, velvets, Turkey work, and crewel embroidery. In a 
few more years there became available East India prints, painted linens and 
cottons, needlepoint, calicoes, and chintzes. Any and all of these could be 
used with oak or walnut furniture. 

For the Georgian interiors and their mahogany furniture, the more 
fornial of the foregoing materials were used, together with a variety of new 
ones — English printed cottons. Colonial hand-blocked prints, imported 
damasks, brocatelles, reps, serges, and toiles de Jouy. 

In the later Classical and Federal Periods, Chinese silks and embroi- 
deries were imported, together with satin, taffeta, moire and plush. Linsey- 
woolsey, of which clothes were made as well as hangings, was of course a 
home product used in the smaller and less affluent houses. 

The patterns of these later materials were often of the Roman type, 
large in scale and brilliant in color, with blue, orange, and pink predominat- 
ing. This information is given merely as a guide and not as a pattern to copy. 
What we are interested in is recapturing the early atmosphere of these 
period houses and establishing the character of the rooms. This we can very 
well do without using exact duplicates of the materials, designs, or pat- 
terns. But we must select, so far as is possible, fabrics that are enough like 
the old ones in texture and appearance. 




Two fabrics ideal for the Early American and informal Georgian home: 
an 1 8th Century printed cotton, Williamsburg **Flower and Tassels* 
pattern and, below, another Williamsburg design, somewhat less bold. 



Two excellent simple patterns. At top is a modern fabric with raised 
thread in solid color y sturdy enough for upholstery use; below it is a 
reproduction of an old-time homespun fabric in a variety of colors. 




rir/?, arresting combination of color and design 'ivhich ^ould go well in 
either the for/nal Karly American setting or in the Georgian home. 


Interesting Shaker fabric in three colors, one of the best of its type. 
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The modern trend has for a long time been toward the use of pastel 
shades and diluted colors, and a return to the old positive colors, the pri- 
maries, vivid and strong, would be a welcome change. In these early houses 
we have an excellent opportunity of using plain and restrained backgrounds, 
sometimes warm like old pumpkin pine or neutral like off-white plaster, as 
a foil for lively fabrics. 

In the earliest rooms we don’t need to use Turkey work} there are 
many acceptable substitutes. Crewel embroidery is always available, though 
often expensive, for bed hangings and wing chair coverings. Much cheaper 
and sometimes just as effective are linens printed with the old crewel work 
designs. For sofas and chairs we can get a host of suitable fabrics ranging 
from the most formal silk, satin, or velvet, to printed linen. But for most of 
the Early American small houses, the linen would have to suffice. 

When you get into the Georgian era with its polished mahogany there 
is less objection to the silks and satins, but the simpler domiciles take more 
kindly to calico prints and chintzes. Cottons help to reduce the extreme for- 
mality of some Georgian rooms and emphasize the Colonial feel. Old- 
fashioned flower patterns are preferable but you can occasionally substitute 
a good and colorful documentary print provided the period is correct. In 
small rooms, tiny patterned all-over designs are usually best. 

For the classic periods, with Hepplewhite, Sheraton and Phyfe furni- 
tiiire, formal over-all patterns and geometric designs are good, as are some 
stripes. For the immediate post-Revolutionary period, it is also appropriate 
to use classic designs of Roman and Greek origin. 

In deciding on any of the foregoing materials you have to remember 
two things: to select a material and pattern representative of the period, and 
to keep in mind the room you are dealing with. Some materials and patterns 
that are charming in bedrooms are too inconsequential for living rooms. The 
purpose of the rooms must therefore be considered and the total areas of 
fabric and wood in each of them, because this affects their character and the 
quantity of patterned material you can use. 

Wall Decoration 

The idea of decorating walls with painted designs seems to have started 
in America at about the time that wallpapers became popular, i.c. about 
1780. Very few decorated walls have been found that can be positively dated 
before the Revolution. But as far back as the early 1700s paneled walls were, 
painted in two shades of the same color to emphasize the modeling of panels 
and cornices, though painted designs on the panels were rare. Then, suddenly, 
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it Iweaiae ionpcatant to decorate the simple walls of the small house, too. 

Seemmgly, no one knows how the ^shion started, but artists, amateur 
mad professional, got to wotk cutting stencils. Borders in colcr were stenciled 
ou white plaster with astonishingly happy results. Bolder spirits paneled the 
walls widi stendl borders, and finally applied all-over designs. Most of the 
stendl designs were stylized flowers and foliage, but geometric patterns also 
were used, the favorite colors being reds, browns, and greens. This fashion 
reached its zenkh around 1830. Meanwhile the rage for wallpaper had 
reached into even the humblest homes. 

The first recorded American wallpaper manufacturer was one Plunkett 
Fleeson, an upholsterer-undertaker of Philadelphia. In 1739, when the 16- 
by 12-inch sheets of wallpaper were being imported and sold by the qmre 
and ream like writing paper, he started to make his own. History does not 
record the results, but by 1780 the papers were much cheaper though most 
were imported from France and China. The sheets then were 30 by 40 
inches. Not till ten years later were they manufactured here on a really 
commercial basis. Even then most small householders could only afford to 
use the papers as borders. In 1760 some attempt had been made to manu- 
facture longer strips of wallpaper by pasting together two dozen of the 
smaller sheets before printing them. “Endless” paper was not made till 
1799 and improved manufacturing methods had to wait on that. 

One of the early uses of wallpaper wras to simulate moldings. Walls 
that had no dado or chair rail were given a paper one. Sometimes the space 
below the rail would be filled in with marbleized paper, or paper panels. 
The space above the rail might then be painted in color or papered in sepa- 
rate panels with paper molding strips. Cornices were provided in the same 
way. So well were the printed moldings drawn and shaded that they were 
hard to tell from the real thing at a distance. Excellent copies are made of 
them today. 

Another use for the molding papers was to frame panels of patterned 
paper. This dressed up the walls at less expense than all-over papering, but 
it is not recommended for use today. Papered panels really do not look well 
with surrounds of bare plaster. Likewise the well-known scenic wallpapers 
that were all the rage in 1817 (also obtainable in reproduction today) are 
not suitable for the small house, besides being expensive, so we can pass 
them over. 

From tiiis brief review of early wall decorations it will no doubt have 
been gathered that neither stencils nor wall papers would be authentic in 
Hnall houses much before the Revolution. Nevertheless any older house still 
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existing, and whose rooms need the architectural or decorative help of either 
paper or painted designs may quite properly have them. Boc^ on authentic 
stencil designs are available, and many art museums have collections of de- 
signs in their files. 

Though you may have to employ an artist or designer to make the sten- 
cils and do the work for you (unless you are capable of doing it yourself), 
you will certainly not have such diffi(^ties with wallpaper. Your principal 
problem there will be to choose the right pattern from the many authentic 
designs ofFered by the leading wallpaper manufacturers. But those authentic 
designs will probably be of papers first designed after i8oo. The floral de- 
signs will more likely be dated as late as 1 840. 

As we pointed out earlier, very few rooms can be wholly authentic— 
except in museum displays — ^they would not be satisfactory for living in if 
they were. Rooms that have lived have grown, and it is quite permissible 
to make later additions of this sort providing you do not destroy the antique 
air of the room in the process. It is a matter of fact that papering the rooms 
of small old houses can give them added interest and charm as nothing else 
can. It may actually intensify the venerable air of age and bring out quali- 
ties in the furniture that were lost in a background of white plaster and plain 
paint. The paper, of course, must be just right} and fortunately it costs little 
to experiment before taking the final step. 

Then, too, there is a very useful type of wall “paper” made of fabric 
which can be used over old uneven and cracked walls, and may even save a 
replastering job. It comes in good designs, and has the added advantage of 
being washable. 

Choosing the Paper 

Selecting the right pattern of wallpaper to use in any room would be 
much simpler if we had completely papered rooms as samples. It takes a 
good deal of imagination to visualize such a room from a two-foot square 
sample. It also helps if you know something of the principles governing the 
use of color in a room. This is especially important in connection with wall- 
papers where we have both color and pattern combined. 

One easily remembered principle is that light colors make a room seem 
larger} dark ones have the opposite effect. Likewise blue tints increase the 
apparent size and red tints reduce it. Here wallpaper has the advantage over 
paint. You can get plenty of red colors into a room without making the room 
seem smaller through the use of red-patterned wallpaper, provided the pat- 
tern is well-spaced over a light background. 
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If ytm have a paper vath a small, widely scattered design on a white 
or ii^t bacl^;rc»ind you will get a feeling of space. If the pattern is large 
and crowded it will close in on you. Any paper whose design has perspective 
vnll, on the contrary, push back the walls. Conversely, papers patterned with 
large, solid blods of color draw the walls together. 

We are not in a position to know whether or not our 1 8th century an- 
bestors knew these things, but it is certain that they experimented with 
e€ects. Quite a few old rooms were papered on adjoining walls, and the 
other two vradls left bare. We therefore have precedent for the decorator’s 
trick of papering one wall only or facing walls to draw those walls together, 
or apparently push them farther apart. 

In the old houses this is often a useful idea. For example you may have 
a room that is paneled at one end and plain plaster at the other. Or you may 
have one that has several windows in one wall and a large, unbroken ex- 
panse opposite — one in the light and one in the shadow! In such instances 
the furniture may not be sufficient to give a feeling of balance to the room. 
Using an imobtrusive wallpaper on the shadowy broken-up wall and a 
strongly patterned one on the other may set things right. 

Other principles that you need to bear in mind in choosing the paper 
concern the suitability of the pattern to a room. Small rooms as a nde look 
better with a paper that contains little color contrast and has a small design. 
Larger rooms on the contrary can often stand large or bold patterns. In the 
latter case you have to use discrimination because our old-time rooms are 
rarely overlarge. Usually it is better to treat the walls in such a manner 
that the room neither shrinks nor expands. If the paper tends to shrink the 
room you can often counteract that effect by using either a contrasting dado, 
or a wide border or frieze at the ceiling. This seems to balance the room by 
making it seem lower, and therefore longer and wider in proportion to the 
height. Incidentally, most of the early wallpapers made use of the border. 

The third important principle is to select a paper that will combine 
with the furniture to create the kind of personality you want the room to 
have. A formally furnished room can look slightly silly with an overgay 
and sprightly paper background. Likewise the bedroom of an active young 
male appears somewhat out of key with a delicate pattern. 

Luckily tiiere are a great many reproductions of old papers on the mar- 
ket, and many more new designs inspired by them. Among the most popular 
of the early designs are those known as stencil patterns. These designs actu- 
ally look as though they had been stenciled on the paper. The backgroimd 
paper may be of any color or none at all. 




Dainty "floral wallfapeTy topy in delicate colors especially suited to 
bedroom-dressing room use; below y a rich all-over pattern with an 
Oriental feeling to dramatize whatever room it graces. 




A good 'pattern for the large formal room with much light-colored wood- 
work, Can be used in hall^ living room or bedroom successfully. 
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Stencil wallpapers such as this require careful introduction to a room as 
they eliminate other wall decorationy and call for selective choice of 
fabrics and floor coverings. Properly usedy it is most effective. 





A Greek Revival or Federal 'pa'per in dark^ rich colors. 







Good example of a documentary wallpaper design, of which there is now 
a large selection. T his was copied from a house in Marblehead, Mass. 








Interesting snow-crystal pattern in white with neutral gray background. 

The stencil patterns, like the printed ones, need to be chosen for their 
effect. Some have a lacy feel, especially those printed in white or cream on 
a colored background. Many of them have circular designs inside a pattern 
of square borders so that they happily combine formality with frills. 

Papers for the Georgian and Federal houses are legion. The Georgian 
designs lean heavily toward the figured and pictorial patterns, and all-over 
florals. The more classic periods are well taken care of with geometrical, 
domino, and classical patterns such as honeycomb frames, panels, and vases 
of somewhat stylized flowers. 

For rooms furnished with Chinese Chippendale pieces you can have 
brilliant reproductions of tea papers. There are many to choose from in reds 
and golds with green foliage, or Chinese pastoral papers in gold and silver 
and vivid greens on a red background, and even bamboo and geometrical 
designs. Most of the leading wallpaper makers stock papers specially de- 
signed for Chippendale rooms, but the number of suitable Georgian papers 
is almost endless. The list includes a great variety of French colonial de- 
signs, many of them pastorals, or flowers framed in intricate and sinuous 
moldings. For the small house, though, your selection is somewhat limited 
because so many of the designs are suited only to large or formal rooms. 
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For the Federal or Greek Revival houses any of the vertically striped 
Regency papers are suitable. But never should you use the very modern 
horizontally striped papers. If you need a horizontal line effect you can per- 
haps use one of the oblong tile or panel patterns called block designs. 

If your house is furnished in the Hepplewhite style you can get flock 
papers decorated with that designer’s characteristic motive — if you like flock 
papers. Many do not. Other classical types are the diaper and medallion 
combinations and some domino designs. 

Small Early American style houses naturally call for unpretentious 
papers, but it is extraordinary how broad a field that covers. Particularly 
suitable are dainty chintz papers, and the exquisite toiles de Jouy which look 
as though they were printed on fabric. The toiles, however, should not be 
of the architectural type adorned with ruined castles and Roman pillars. The 
most amenable designs are the all-over, thread-like patterns, especially in red 
or blue on a white background. But we have not seen one that is not tidy and 
in good taste. A particularly beautiful effect is secured with some chintz pat- 
terns by embossing the paper so that it looks and feels like quilting. 



Washable wall coveringy available in a variety of bleached tones, simu- 
lating wood. Useful in library, den, living room, hall, game room. 




The plain j panelled walls of this room make an excellent foil for the 
Gulistan carpet fashioned from an authentic Colonial needlework pat- 
tern, An excellent choice for the Colonial or Victorian settinr. 






In cont7^ast to the 'preceding illustration, the plain fiber flo< 
of this room tones do^uon the wallpaper and fabrics. Dark fu. 
an abundance of *white al^n h/^l'h 
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Floor Treatments 

It often happens that one of the most interesting features of an old- 
time room is the floor. The wide oak or pine boards, worn by generations of 
busy feet, and mopped and oiled for many a decade, have a character that 
only time and natural wear can give. In the more fashionable houses these 
wide boards may have been looked upon as primitive crudities and replaced 
with the much more raffinee narrow matched boards, or even covered with 
modern flooring. 

You are lucky indeed if you still have the old floors and they have not 
had all the character sanded out of them. In the sniall houses particularly 
they contribute vastly to the old-time appearance and blend with almost any 
but the strictly formal furniture styles. In the larger houses, and those of 
Georgian style, the wide board floors are often equally effective, especially 
when the large expanse is broken up by rugs so that the effect is not over- 
powering. 

The exposed wide boards do sometimes have the effect of making a 
room seem narrow, but in small rooms there is generally not enough of them 
visible to make much difference when the furniture is in place. As a general 
rule it is a good thing to leave the old floor boards exposed and take advan- 
tage of their atmospheric qualities. In the case of newly built Colonials, or 
with floors that are too badly worn and uneven, it is often best to cover 
them up. 

The modern wide-board floors, planed, sanded, and all-too-obviously 
pegged, do little to establish an air of antiquity. They are too much like 
stage props and the less seen of them the better. A glimpse here and there 
of their pristine surfaces will be far more convincing than total exposure. 

Colored Floors 

In the latter part of the 1 8 th century it became a common practice to 
paint floors. The most popular colors were gray, dark green, gray-green in 
various combinations, pumpkin yellow, chocolate brown, and a delightful 
terra cotta red. Sometimes the whole floor was painted and at others only a 
border. 

A somewhat later development was the stenciled floor. Often this was 
reserved for the best rooms and perhaps the bedrooms. The stencil patterns 
were occasionally used as borders to the painted floors, but in many instances 
the border was all that was painted. Both geometric and stylized flower and 
leaf stencil designs were used. On some painted floors decorations were 



This Colonial ule-ejfect carpel has a warniy inviting air. 

added by stenciling a small design such as a flower or a star at large intervals 
all over it. Any one of these ideas can be adopted with profit when the con- 
dition or character of the floor warrants it. 

A floor finish with a quaint but much less Colonial air is the so-called 
spatter painting. This appears to have originated around 1 840, but it does 
contribute an old-fashioned feel to a room — provided it is done properly. 
Amateur attempts at spatter painting are often a sad failure, but everyone 
seems to think he can do it. Briefly, it consists of splashing small spots of 
various colored paints over a floor that has previously been painted a solid 
background color, usually dark. 

Floor Coverings 

In recent years the vogue for Colonial and Early American furnishing 
has encouraged manufacturers to produce floor coverings for old-time set- 
tings. Furthermore, some of the newer materials, such as cork and plastic 
tile, are proving adaptable to old-time rooms. Whether or not to lay down 
“permanent” floor covering such as linoleum, depends on circumstances — 
and the room. In bathrooms and kitchens and in many hallways, linoleum 
and similar materials have distinct advantages. For one thing they are easy 
to keep clean, and in addition help to Insulate the floors of downstairs rooms. 
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Even upstairs such materials can help insulate the old floors against noise. 
But it is important to choose the right kind of material and the proper pat- 
tern or no pattern at all. If you cannot have the original wood floor surface 
on which to use scatter rugs of various sorts, the next best thing in all sec- 
ondary rooms is good quality linoleum or tile. 

Included in the waterproof floor covering materials that we recommend 
are cork tiles. For many locations they are preferable to other materials 
simply because of their close resemblance to wood. Apart from this, they 
are undoubtedly one of the most satisfactory floorings for old houses that 
wc have encountered. They are moisture-proof, skid-proof, and never feel 
cold to the touch. Naturally they must be properly applied and laid level. 
But if you get your cork flooring from a reputable maker you will have 
something that looks well and feels as well as it looks. The cork tiles come 
in a variety of sizes and shapes so that old-time floorings can be simulated. 
Some colors match the old oak boards or the lighter old pine, and browner 
shades are obtainable so that interesting pattern combinations can be worked 
out. The only place where cork flooring is not advisable is in the kitchen. 
Grease-proof asphalt tile or linoleum in colors to represent old tiles or 
boards are better there. I.inoleum and tile patterns are discussed later. 



An unusual geometric carfet -pattern for use in the Federal room. 


This rich floral fatlern would look well in most Georgian living rooms. 


In the realm of movable floor coverings, and suitable to the old houses 
are the various old-style rugs and carpets. The first Colonial floor coverings 
were sand and rushes. In the Southern mansions, floor carpets were im- 
ported in the 17th century, but in the less well-to-do homes, the materials 
known as carpets were used on beds and furniture. 

The earliest form of made floor covering in America, subsequent to the 
use of skins, dating back to the 1 7th century, appears to have been the fore- 
runner of linoleum. It was a floor-sized sheet of canvas, painted, usually, in 
large black and white squares. Such coverings or carpets appear in many 
paintings of Dutch Colonial interiors of that period. But in the smaller 
Colonial homes large and small carpets apparently were not often encoun- 
tered before the middle of the i8th century. At that time other portrait 
paintings show patterned carpeting. It was about this time that trade with 
the Orient was booming, and oriental rugs from China, the East Indies and 
India were imported in large quantities by shipowners and the gentry for 
their own use. 

In the more modest homes, small rugs of braided rushes, and later of 
cloth strips or rags undoubtedly were used. The hooked rug was introduced 
very late in the i8th century. This type of rug apparently originated in 
Scandinavia some hundreds of years ago, and came to the colonies through 
England as well as the Scandinavian settlements. 



A strik'nig pattern voith a decidedly Federal or Greek Revival air. 


With homespun materials and home-made dyes, some very beautiful 
though primitive examples were produced in these early days. Flowers, ani- 
mals, and mottoes were used as patterns of which the all-over flower designs 
were probably the most delightful. 

In the 19th century manufacturers sold burlap with designs stenciled 
on so that the rug makers had no need to design their own. As a result the 
products became stereotyped and uninteresting and generally quite ugly. 
Today the art of hooked rug making has been somewhat revived, and in- 
dividual designs are again available. 

In the better Colonial homes before the Revolution, rugs of cross-stitch 
and needlework were occasionally made and used in bedrooms and boudoirs. 


no 
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The only other kind of rug developed at this time was the rag rug, either 
woven into burlap backing or sewn into strips and braided. Today the braided 
rugs, if hand-made of carefully selected materials, cannot be excelled for 
the small Colonial house. 

In these modest homes the large or overall carpet was practically un- 
known till the middle of the 19th century, but in the homes of the wealthy 
every kind of large rug and carpet was used, from Aubussons to Axminsters. 
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In today’s Colonial houses illumination is almost a part of the furnish- 
ing, with boundless opportunities for anachronisms in lighting fixtures and 
consequent loss of authentic air. Jn the early days our first colonists cither 
went to bed with the setting sun or made out with the light of a fire. Later 
in the 17th century they made wooden ^^candles” out of pitch pine slivers 
or soaked rushes in fat and called them rushlights. 

The first lamps were shallow tins of whale oil in which a dab of moss 
served as a wick. These iron dishes were known as betty lamps and provided 
the room with more smell and Mnoke than light. Still later the colonists 
melted beef tallow and molded the soft fat with their fingers around wick 
strings to form candles. ITe first lighting fixtures, then, were rushlight 
holders, betty lamps, candle sconces, candlesticks and trammels, candle 
stands and chandeliers. All of these were used more or less indiscriminately 
till well into the iSth century. 

By that time every housewife knew how to refine fats and make Ivard 
candles that were not quite so odorous as the tallow ones. They used \'ege- 
tablc wax from bayberry plants, sheep suet, and beeswax, and b>^ 1730 got 
spermaceti from whale oil. With less smoky candles they could use more 
of them in a room without coating everyone and everything with soot. 

Some concentration of light was secured by the use of wood or metal 
wall sconces and reflectors, and room lighting effected with wood and metal 
chandeliers holding two to a cfozen candles. In rooms with very low ceilings 
it was not possible to use a chandelier without burning down the house, and 
the candles had to be held in floor stands. 

When glass chimneys were invented in 1783 the so-called ^^hurricane” 
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globe became popular for table lighting and protecting candles placed on 
tables and sideboards and mantels from drafts. So many of those lighting 
devices can be adapted to present-day use that it is a pity not to take advan- 
tage of them in furnishing period rooms. 

Possibly the only one of these devices that has neither utility or ap- 
pearance to recommend it is the rushlight holder. The originals often were 
made of a heavy wrought iron bar, bent and hinged so that it formed a pair 
of jaws. The weight of the iron kept the jaws closed and clamped on the 
rush light. A rough block of wood may have served as a base, though floor 
stands, and spikes for jabbing into the woodwork also were used. 

The iron candle holders were made along the same lines but had thin 
iron sockets for the candles. Consequently they were much less ungainly. 
Probably the only type of candle holder that we cannot use today would 
be the adjustable wooden trammel by which the candle could be hung at 
various heights from the ceiling beams, the back of the settle, or a fireplace 
lintel. Incidentally, many a lintel had a long wooden swinging arm attached 
to it with a candle socket at the end. This could be swung out into the room 
in front of a settle or alongside a chair for the benefit of readers or writers. 

Much more decorative than any of these were the wall sconces. Often 
home-made, they might consist of little wooden shelves with fragmentary 
sides to curtail drafts, and a metal cup to hold the candle. More ambitious 
home craftsmen bent and crimped oblong pieces of thin iron plate and bent 
up the lower end to form a shelf and candle socket. Even those of the 1 7th 
century were of interesting shapes, usually tall and narrow, and perhaps 
with a semi-circular crown. Sometimes an attempt was made to polish them 
and later on iron ones were made with bits of looking glass let in as re- 
flectors. 

Other sconces of more professional design contained large pieces of 
mirror made to look as though they were framed. More expensive types 
were made of pewter or Sheffield plate or even solid silver, but painted tole 
ware or japanned iron were more common. In some instances circular 
sconces were favored. These had saucer-shaped reflectors, either polished or 
lined with many small sections of mirrored glass. 

Ordinary candlesticks were made of wood, pewter, brass, and japanned 
iron as well as silver and, later, Sheflield plate. Very few silver candlesticks 
were made in the colonies. The colonial silversmiths preferred to concen- 
trate on other things, but many china and pottery ones were turned out 
before 1800. 

The metal floor-type candle stands were much like modern bridge 





Modern udaftation of the old *^hurrkane** candle-holder with electric 
simulated candle^ a style suited to use in almost every room in the house. 
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lamps in shape, but often more graceful because they did not need to be so 
heavy. The upright iron spindle, mounted on three or four branching legs 
was usually quite slender and sometimes tapering. The sliding cross bar that 
held one or two candles, was held in position on the spindle by a curved flat 
spring that was both effective and decorative. 

The wooden stands were of two types. The most graceful were the tall 
variety consisting of a pedestal support with a small circular table top. In 
the other type practically all had an upright spindle threaded like a screw. 
The arms that held the candles could be raised or lowered by winding them 
up or down the screw. This kind of stand was first made in walnut, cherry, 
or maple. Later on much finer ones were produced in mahogany. 

The ordinary table candlestick was a common object in early i8th cen- 
tury homes, and special small tables were made to hold them. These tables 
were placed in the hallways or entries, or other nooks close to the stairs as 
a convenience for people ascending to the upper floors after dark. There 
would of course be a lighted candle on the table from which the other could 
be lit. This practice still survives in some coimtry homes. Eighteenth century 
card tables had corner pieces, often dished, to hold the candlesticks, and sec- 
retaries were fitted with sliding flaps for the same purpose. 

Early chandeliers were often weird and intricate affairs. Huge wooden 
turnings supported thin iron arms, octopus fashion, on the ends of which 
perched the candles. Other chandeliers were made entirely of metal, with 
a dozen or more candles mounted on an oblong dished base, with perhaps a 
metal hood to deflect the heat from the ceiling. In the more elaborate houses 
it was not long before the chandeliers were the most decorative feature of 
a room. 

Intricate, many-tiered chandeliers of crystal and colored Venetian glass 
were imported from France and Italy, but most people were content with 
hanging lanterns and hanging lamps, or the simple candle beam — an iron 
cross or ring with four or more candles disposed at intervals. Even in the 
first quarter of the 1 8 th century many houses had hanging candle lamps in 
the entry or hall. 

In the Georgian houses, mantels and tables were adorned with can- 
delabra festooned wnth crystal prisms and decorative gilt metal ornaments. 
In Federal houses candelabra of a little more classical design were used. 
They also had lamps with glass shades supported on columns. 

During all this time the only real advance in lighting was the invention 
of the Argand lamp in 1783. The handicap to any real progress was of 
course the lade of suitable fuel. Kerosene was not used for lamps till 1880. 
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llie Argand lamp however really did give a good light. It had a tubular 
mck and air was admitted inside the ring of flame as well as outside it. But 
whale oil lamps were in use long before then, some with one wick, some 
with two or three. Later on came the lard-oil lamps and camphine (alcohol 
and turpentine) lamps. But none of these is likely to be used in a modern 
house. Candles, it is to be hoped, will be used for a long time to come. 

Modern lighting 

Even in these progressive United States there are still houses where 
electricity is not installed, and the people in them live as happy and con- 
tented lives as those to whom this boon is extended. But we certainly cannot 
quarrel with anyone who prefers electric lighting even in an antique house. 
Anyone who has spent half a day several times a week cleaning and filling 
oil lamps will understand what we mean. To anyone living a modern life 
that adjxmct to modern living is no mere luxury but a necessity. Therefore, 
even at the expense of a little atmosphere in our old-time houses, we are 
indubitably better off with electric lights. As a matter of fact, if you exercise 
a little care in your selection of lighting equipment very little will be lost. 
Then, too, you do not altogether need to forfeit the attractions of candle- 
light. In even the most sophisticated and modern homes the light of a 
candle is only second to an open fire in its appeal to the sentimental side of 
our natures. Indeed no form of illumination is so soft and kindly, or so 
romantic as the mellow glow of candlelight. 

Candles do belong in the Old American house but not for reading by 
or doing any of the things that tax the eyes. They provide sufiicient light for 
the dinner table, and decoration as well, and as an accompaniment to con- 
versation or music. Even when unlit they constitute an ornament with a use- 
ful purpose. But candles need attention, and the hazard of fire always ac- 
companies an open flame. For this reason many people substitute imitation 
canciles that are really electric lights. 

In wall sconces these dummy candles are particularly effective, but only 
if they duplicate the yellow candle flame. The common torch flame light 
bulbs are neither attractive nor in good taste. Sconces are obtainable in seem- 
ingly endless variety, from a simple metal leaf to the round web mirror 
type. In selecting a sconce for an old-time room you need to choose an au- 
thentic design and not a modern gift-shop item. 

There are on the market some long, slender electric candles for use in 
wired candelabra. They have a tiny “flame” light and are therefore effec- 
tive, provided you don’t get too close to them. Under certain conditions. 




A tyfe of electric light bulb that gives the effect of a candle flame. 

however, they look affected and a little too sophisticated. Therefore you 
need to use them with care and not in too prominent positions. The type 
made of mirrored glass should of course be entirely avoided. In chandeliers 
where the bulbs cannot be seen the small lights that give a yellow glow can 
be used eflFectively. 

Because of the deficiencies of the ordinary electric bulb for old-fash- 
ioned interiors it is generally better to disguise them in electrified oil lamps 
and lanterns. These look more natural than the naked imitation candles, and 
reproductions of old-style pieces are made for almost any purpose or location. 

For small-house kitchens the popular ceiling light is one with a conical 
metal shade and glass lamp chimney simulating the early whale-oil type. 
For dining rooms you can have simple old-style chandeliers with anywhere 
from two to five lights, each having its own metal shade. The simpler these 
are, the more effective and less obtrusive in the Old American room. 

Student lamps are a r9th century development, but a delightful one! 
They look well in Georgian or even Federal surroundings as well as in 
Early American or Victorian. One successful adaptation that we like par- 
ticularly is the double student lamp, minus its base, suspended by a brass 
rod from the ceiling so that it serves as a chandelier (electrified, of course). 

Table Lamfs and Shades 

And so at last we come to the perennial subject of table lamps and the 
touchy matter of lamp bases. Lamps are beloved of amateur decorators for 
their “accent” value both day and night. Nothing is too odd or too eccentric 
an object for a lamp base. As long as it will hold a socket and shade, any- 
thing will do, from an old riding boot to a butter churn. 

In our opinion these pieces should be reserved for modern interiors 
where everything is designed for drama, to shock, to amuse, to entertain — 
or constitute a conversation piece! Our old-time houses, we feel, should be 
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j^eserved to the proper functions of a home, and not emulate a waxworks. 
At any rate, the deciding factor in the choice of a lamp should be whether 
or lu^ it adds to or detracts from the antique air and old-fashioned charm. 

There is also the important question of good taste. We do not think 
that kkchen utensils (any more than bedroom utensils) or milk-shed gadgets 
however old and quaint should be used in the other rooms of the house. 
Admittedly, this is -a subject on which it is difficult to generalize because 
some old-time objects, no longer suited to or required for the purpose for 
which they were made, do lend themselves handsomely to other uses. One 
of our prize possessions, for example, is a lamp made from an early 19th 
century wooden mortar. We do not find it objectionable because the mortar 
is a nicely turned, finely patinaed wooden object that might well have been 



The I gth C entury student lamp, electrified, at home in the old-fashioned 
rooms of almost any period. Single and double styles are equally popular. 


made for a lamp base in the beginning. For that reason it is not an object 
that bears absolutely no relation to its present use, nor one that will never 
look like anything but what it is. And that, we think, should be the criterion. 

We do not see that a metal coffee grinder with an electric light stand- 
ard protruding from its vitals is either an object of beauty or of suitability 
to a room of antique charm. These are the reasons why we consider that 
adapted lamp bases should be confined to objects that look natural in that 
rSle. Certain pieces of old pottery, glassware, pewter, tole, and woodware 
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fill the bill nicely. Many a beautiful lamp has been made from ginger jars, 
certain old bottles, china figurines, tea canisters, and so on. 

Often of greater importance than the lamp bases in room decoration 
are the lamp shades. These cannot contribute much to the antique air of a 
room, but the materials from which they are made and their decoration can 
certainly help. The shades can either spoil the entire effect of a room or sup- 
ply just that touch that brings a room to life and sets the seal on its char- 
acter. 

In the small old house it is a good plan to have the lamp shades take 
their color and perhaps their pattern from the wallpaper, upholstery fabrics, 
or hangings. Where this is not possible, or as an alternative, their back- 
ground color should match that of some important feature of the room. 
Where there are several lamps in one room it is advisable to have all the 
shades more or less alike, but do not decide on any color or pattern until 
you have seen it with the lamp lit in a darkened room as well as in the day- 
light. 



T his modern adaptation of a whale-oil hanging lamp adds charms and 
authenticity to old-time kitchens. 


Unsophisticated shades, which is what the simple house needs, espe- 
cially with pine paneling and pine or walnut furniture, can be of paper deco- 
rated or plain. If the paper shades are decorated it should be with a single, 
old-time pattern. Chintz is equally good, or even paper with a chintz pattern 
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,iq>pliqued on it. Stenciled patterns on paper need very careful selection to 
get the right degree of formality. Lamps with t81e shades, which of course 
are better for reading than general illumination, can be used in both formal 
and informal rooms. But those made with golden arrows for arms or other 
classical motives should be reserved for Phyfe or Empire rooms. 

For a Georgian atmosphere the lampshades on the taller lamps can be 
of some opaque material because enough light will escape to cover a fairly 
large area. These shades may be highly colored, and glazed on the outside. 
For more classic interiors gold or silver decoration in Greek or Roman de- 
signs are in order. In a great many Georgian rooms lamps with engraved 
glass shades are used, but to our eyes these generally look Victorian. Much 
more in keeping are simple, rather severe parchment shades, either plain or 
with a formal decoration. Alternatively you can use a fabric shade of formal 
shape which will give the tinted glow that adds interest to any room. Even 
silk shades will do provided they are smooth, not pleated, and are bound 
with plain edging. The edging however may be of a contrasting color. For 
rooms done in Chinese Chippendale there are available many designs of 
Chinese figurine lamps with shades suggestive of pagoda roofs, or conical 
shades with a slight inward curve to the sides. 

Bedroom lamp shades, whatever the period, can be of plain material 
but adorned with frills, or of plain design ornamented with decorative swags. 
Some prefer shades made from the room wallpaper, or with the wallpaper 
design pasted on a paper base. Whatever type is used it is good to tie it in 
with one of the colors used elsewhere in the room. 
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HARLEQUINS TO CLOCKS: Double-purpose furniture — 
Kitchen pieces in the living room — 'Ne’w uses for old things — 
Built-in units — Things hanging on walls — Other framed items — 
Old timepieces. 


One of Thomas Sheraton’s happiest faculties was that of designing 
pieces of furniture that were a good deal more than they appeared to be. 
Two examples of this “harlequin” furniture that may well be used in today’s 
homes are, ostensibly, tables. 

One is what appears to be a writing table with a top in three sections. 
When the outer leaves are raised the center portion is automatically lifted, 
disclosing a compartment fitted with toilet articles. In modern reproductions 
of this piece the compartment is often equipped as a cellarette. 

In the other seemingly innocent table, lifting the top unfolds a pair of 
library steps complete with handrail. Both of these pieces are useful as well 
as interesting, and this type of Jekyll and Hyde furniture, with its space- 
saving advantages, is in perfect taste. But this cannot always be said of the 
modern tendency to clutter old houses with domestic appliances of the 1 8th 
and 19th centuries — objects which serve no visible purpose but to catch dust. 

Of course if you are a collector of old Americana there is some excuse 
for cluttering the hearth with old soup ladles and foot warmers. But the 
well-dressed room of Colonial and post-Colonial days can look like what it 
is supposed to be without these artificial aids. 

Another tendency to be guarded against is that of adapting certain old- 
time objects to uses for which they were never intended — and in particular 
cheap modern reproductions of such objects. In any room that is well and 
tastefully furnished there surely should be no place for such absurdities as 
cobblers’ benches doubling as coffee tables, milk churns as living room floor 
lamps, or an infant’s cradle stuffed with foliage as a hall decoration! These 
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are frivolous fads on a par with the use of carriage or hearse lamps for front 
door lights, or spinning wheels on the hearth for atmosphere. 

These strictures do not of course apply to every new application of an 
old pitt:e of furniture. Quite a few articles have, in the course of years, grad- 
uated from the kitchen to the living room, and vice versa. And their obvious 
utility combined with their pleasing appearance justify the move. But there 
must be some standard by which we can judge the validity of their inclusion 
in our furnishing schemes. 

In all our old-time rooms we must maintain an air of appropriateness 
and sincerity. Things must not be done for cheap efFect. Decorated sadirons 
used as bookends and door stops are typical afFectations to be avoided, ex- 
cept in the country lodge or the most informal of informal rooms where 
almost anything goes. 

For one thing, their original associations have a great deal to do with 
the fitness of these objects for a new role. In the gay nineties a lot of really 
gorgeous brass cuspidors were made, but few would consider using the finest 
hammered brass piece as a flower holder today. We have to think of this 
aspect of adaptation in connection with quite a few items over which antique 
collectors go into ecstasies. 

One of these is that refugee from the milk-house — ^the milk bench. 
Now this strictly utilitarian item, which is usually nothing but an old pine 
shelf with perhaps a couple of cupboards and a small drawer, has no place 
in either a kitchen or a living room, yet they are among the most sought- 
after pieces for just those locations. Undoubtedly one reason for this is that 
the milk bench can be nicely refinished so that it retains little evidence of 
its humble origin. Inside the house it becomes merely a useful shelf or cup- 
board, perhaps of somewhat primitive construction but nevertheless an inter- 
esting antique. 

The same thing can be said of some water benches and dry sinks, and 
even of the old dough trough or kneading trough whose purpose is gener- 
ally much more obvious. The dough troughs with a suitable lid do make 
useful tables and the interior offers storage space though you do have to 
take everything off the top to get at it. In each case these items do look 
better in the kitchen than elsewhere, and in fact they do more for that room 
than any other piece we can think of. 

Here it seems that the factor by which we should judge the suitability 
or otherwise of a primitive piece is its adaptability, and the ease and com- 
pleteness with which its original purpose can be submerged in a new func- 
tion. One piece of equipment that does not meet this requirement, and which 



The Welsh dresser y used originally in the old kitchen^ has been promoted 
to the dining room for china disflay and linen storage y or to the living 
room for books and other accessories. 
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fajis the further diEadvantage of being extremely unattractive even in a 
Idtchen is the early Victorian food safe with pimched tin doors! 

In quite another category is the Welsh dresser or Welsh cupboard. 
This is essentially a kitchen unit, but today many of them are found in liv- 
ing rooms, or even in studies and libraries where they double as book cases. 

Some manufacturers of reproduction furniture list what they call hutch 
cupboards. These are something like a small Welsh dresser — shelves above, 
cupboards below. The term “hutch” comes from the French ^^huche^* which 
means a kneading trough or bin. Hutches therefore have lids, not doors, so 
the name hutch cupboard for this piece of furniture is a misnomer. However 
the cupboard is very like a water bench in appearance, and we find it used 
both in kitchens and living rooms for a variety of purposes. But the fact re- 
mains that we do not have to rely on such pieces to create an atmosphere of 
antiquity, and often they take away more than they add. 

Two intrinsically attractive items that have found their way from the 
bedroom into the parlor are the wig stand and the basin stand, pieces that 
are often mistaken for one another and for something else. The wig stand 
we have seen advertised as a “whig” stand which presumably places it in 
the same category as a political soap box! 

In walnut or mahogany, both stands are graceful pieces of furniture 
but the basin stand is undoubtedly the most useful — ^unless one has a toupee! 
The basin ring, supported on three slender, delicately curved legs can very 
well hold a copper, brass, or cranberry glass plant or flower container. The 
little drawers below may be convenient repositories for small items like 
cigarettes, matches, playing cards, and so forth. The wig stand, which may 
or may not have the same drawers, must otherwise rely on its decorative 
value to justify its intrusion. It calls for a great deal of ingenuity to dis- 
guise and beautify the naked skull-pan top! 

To turn for a moment to a much cruder class of furniture, one outdoor 
item that does have justification for indoor use is the wagon seat. In the old 
days they used them in the kitchen when they were not needed for the drive 
into town. In that room therefore the old wagon seats are quite at home, as 
they are in the entrance hall of an informal or country dwelling. 

Quite a different problem from any of the foregoing is posed by the 
modern need for coffee tables. This table is purely a 20th century inno- 
vation, but although it is an anachronism, it does not need to look out of 
place in any room. It is merely an extra-low table, and cutting down the 
height of that piece of furniture does not necessarily involve any other 
changes or detract from its period air. 



The old-thne basin stand with its ofen, ring tof is here converted into 
an attractive plant holder; drawers serve as storage for small items. 


It is therefore quite in order to use any coffee table in a room provided 
the style is the same, or compatible with, the rest of the furniture. Fortu- 
nately a great many of these tables are made in readily recognizable period 
styles. There is also one whose style is not so obvious, yet which is in keep- 
ing with various old furniture styles. That is the butler’s tray mounted on 
a stand. 

The average coffee table is i 8 or 19 inches high. Some people find this 
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A little too low, especially with the bulky overstuflfed sofas that give a high 
seat. They might be able to use one of the smaller tea tables which were 
made as low as 25 inches. 

In tjhc Early Colonial, Jacobean, or William-and-Mary rooms, it is 
possible to use a joint stool in place of the coffee table, or a reproduction of 
one of these stools with a longer top. And finally it is strange how well the 
painted tinware trays of the early 19th century blend in with many old fur- 
niture styles. Such a tray, mounted on an iron stand, makes an excellent 
coffee table without being spoiled for its prime purpose. 

One old piece of furniture that fascinates many people who have no 
real use for- it, is a pair of library steps, or even the steps that great-grand- 
father used for climbing into his mountainous feather bed. These steps now- 
adays are used in any room at all. Some types are used as end tables for 
sofas, as night tables, as etageres for the display of curios. Pairs of them, 
back to back, serve as cocktail tables, and, strangely enough, they are also 
used as library steps. 

The kind of steps that form a box with the upper step for a lid are 
often used for storage and kept at the foot of the bed. That type, especially 
those of cruder construction, do not add anything to any room but a bed- 
room. 

Another accessory piece that wanders from the kitchen to other parts of 
the house is the spice chest — that assembly of three to a dozen or more tiny 
drawers made to hang on a wall or rest on a shelf. Rarely are they used for 
their original purpose, and more are found in sewing rooms, or as living 
room wall decorations than elsewhere. But there can be no denying that they 
have a great deal of eye-appeal and are among the least objectionable of 
adapted pieces whether fitted with legs as a sewing stand or used as a bracket 
for a clock. 

Reversing the process and carrying a living room item into the kitchen, 
hanging shelves can be employed for new purposes. The shelves made for 
books or bric-a-brac (i.e. dust-catchers) are both interesting and useful over 
kitchen sinks and counters. But of course they should not be of the pierced 
or fretwork type, or Chippendale mahogany. We are speaking of the early 
type shelves of pine or maple or even walnut, with the solid ends. They 
may or may not have drawers. 

It is sometimes a good idea to tack a frill or ruffle to each shelf edge 
(exc^t the bottom one of course) to keep out dust. Two or three of these 
shelves hung side by side are effective in appearance, convenient in location. 




It is now 'possible to obtain cabinets for radio and television sets in period 
styles. Here is a ^^Salem^^ chest in modem dress. 


Two informal radio cabinets for the Early American room. 




These mahogany cabinets are suited to the more formal room. 




Small period tables, here shown in modern setting, are always useful in 
the living room. Plain, pile carpet hides objectionable floors well. 
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and provide a lot of shelf space without making the room look smaller. In 
an old-time kitchen they are much more attractive than the modern, closed, 
blank-faced cupboards. 

Small chests, whether plain, carved or with painted decoration, are a 
useful item in several parts of the house. Near the garden entrance you can 
use one for rubbers, children’s gum boots and playthings; by the fireplace 
you can store logs in one; and in the front hall it can form a receptacle for 
stormy weather kit or as a storage place for anything at all, while the top 
is handy for the temporary deposit of hats, gloves, and even outdoor gar- 
ments. If it is not too low it can also act as a hall table. In none of these 
locations will the chest seem out of place. 

In our old houses today we use more and more furniture pieces that 
are built in or made specially to fit some odd space. In these houses some 
interesting things can be done in adapting old furniture to modern fixtures. 
For example, an ancient and not-too-good commode, low cupboard, or even 
a washstand can be used to frame a bathroom wash basin. A pair of the cup- 
boards flanking an old-style kitchen sink provide modern counter tops with an 
antique air. You can then connect the two cupboards by a pair of doors, pat- 
terned on the old ones, and have an enclosed sink with storage space below. 

The built-in principle can be extended very successfully to the Welsh 
dresser. It is only necessary to copy the antique scrollwork and paneling. 
The finish can be in the natural wood or one of the old-time paint colors. If 
the dresser is of the Pennsylvania type it can just as well be decorated in 
the Dutch manner. 

Another piece of modern furniture that is often built in is the radio, 
phonograph, or television set. Some period-furniture manufacturers have 
recognized the possibilities of incorporating such equipment in really hand- 
some reproduction pieces. Consequently there are available breakfront book- 
cases, secretaries, commodes, credenzas, and similar large 1 8 th century pieces 
with accommodations for electronic apparatus. 

The makers of such sets have gone to great lengths to enclose their 
products in cabinets that follow period designs, including Queen Anne, 
Chippendale, Sheraton, French Provincial, Federal, and Early American 
styles. In planning the furnishing of a Colonial living room or library it is 
worth while to consider the placing of the television set at an early stage. 
Like the fireplace it will be a focal point, and cannot be relegated to any odd 
corner as the music-making apparatus so often can. 
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Things Hanging on Walls 

Most of the furniture in any old-time house is below dado level. The 
wall expanse above that height is then broken only by doors and windows 
and fireplaces, leaving occasional patches of unadorned plaster, paneling, or 
papered wall. We get decoration into the upper wall area through window 
hangings, through candelabra, tin trays, and china vases on the fireplace 
mantel, and perhaps by stenciled cornices. The rest of the space offers a 
challenge to our decorating skill — and our taste. 

It also provides an opportunity that few hesitate to take advantage of, 
though not always with happy results. Fortunately in the old-time house, 
we have reliable guides as to the kinds of decorative accessories we can tack 
onto our walls. 

In the very early houses, and especially those with board or panel 
walls, considerable restraint is necessary. The woodwork itself usually has 
ample decorative value, especially when unpainted, and only an occasional 
accent is needed to relieve the monotony. But where there are expanses of 
plaster walls, papered or not, we can display with advantage our favorite 
pictures and other framed objects including mirrors and quill-work sconces, 
or even scraps of ancient wall hangings, and maybe a clock. 

Of all these things mirrors and clocks have the advantage of being use- 
ful as well as ornamental. All we have to be sure of is that they are in keep- 
ing with the furniture style or period. 

Mirrors are said to make rooms seem larger, but that is a general 
statement that needs qualifying. A mirror is like a window — it has the same 
effect as a source of daylight. Therefore hanging a large mirror is like mak- 
ing another opening in the wall. But the mirror must be where it can reflect 
light, and be looked into, otherwise it is no more effective in enlarging a 
room than a picture would be. 

Small mirrors and looking glasses actually have little effect on the ap- 
parent room size at all, and in many rooms it takes a ceiling-high pier glass 
to produce any worthwhile effect of space. And so, in our old-time rooms 
we cannot rely much on mirrors for creating optical illusions. 

Very few looking glasses large enough to hang on the wall existed in 
the colonies prior to the late i6oos, and most of those were in the larger 
Southern houses. In a great many homes there may have been a hand glass 
or two before 1700, but those do not enter into any discussion of decorating. 
By 1700, however, larger mirrors were being imported, though they were 
quite expensive. Most of them were narrow in proportion to their height, 
and the taller ones were made of two pieces of glass. 




The addition of items like these old-timers helfs to create atmosfhere 
in any Colonial room. They may be used on the wall or table. 
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Starting with the Queen Anne period style of glass we have a variety 
to choose from. The typical large, Queen Anne mirror, dated somewhat 
after Queen Anne’s time, might be about 17 inches wide and a little over 
three feet tall, probably in a walnut veneered frame. The bottom part of 
the frame, containing the lower section of glass, would be rectangular in 
shape. The top piece of glass would be shaped to fit the Flemish scroll or 
cyma curves of the upper part of the frame. The frame molding might be 
anywhere from two to four inches wide, and many of them were japanned 
or gilded. 

Somewhat similar looking glasses were made in large numbers between 
1700 and 1720, and many of them had brass sconces or candle-holders at- 
tached. The frames, however, were so individual that it would be hard to 
ascribe them to any period at all. In making use of them today we would 
have to judge each glass according to its merits, using the simple ones in 
the more primitive rooms and the more highly finished and decorated speci- 
mens with the period furniture that suited them best. 

A great many mirrors were brought from Venice, and those dated 
around 1740 are extremely ornate. Painted and gilded, they were orna- 
mented with carvings of fruits and flowers, some topped by a scroll pedi- 
ment, and bird finial! And these were real mirrors, some over six feet tall. 

At the same time there were available small and simple looking glasses 
with pine and maple backs, some of them decorated with simple scrolls and 
jigsaw work. Less common, but of more interest to us today, were the highly 
decorated and carved little courting mirrors. The Chinese versions in par- 
ticular, with their mirrored glass-inset frames and painted-picture crests add 
a touch of glamor to almost any i8th century walnut or mahogany room. 

Sometime in the 1740s a long, low type of mirror became popular for 
mantel decoration. This type was often made up of three pieces of glass in 
a row, the joints being hidden by molding. At this time, the small dressing 
glasses also appeared. These were of various shapes — shield, round, square, 
oval, etc. and were held between vertical arms moimted on a drawer case. 

Mirrors of the Early Georgian era were for the most part architectural 
in design. But in the pre-Chippendale era they began to be embellished 
with all sorts of decorative devices — medallions, shells, ribbons, and scroll- 
work of all kinds. Chippendale himself set the fashion for delicate gilt 
frames in lacy filigree of a distinctly oriental flavor. Other mirrors, usually 
called Chippendale, have perfectly flat frames of wood cut into fantastic out- 
lines with a scroll saw. A common name for them is the silhouette mirror 
and they are very effective against a light background, as that name might 




A fretwork mirror mth beveled glass, of 1^60 or so, which goes well 
with many Queen Anne and Chipfendale pieces. 


suggest. These silhouette mirrors, as it happens, do accord in feeling with 
Chippendale furniture. 

Around 1790, Hepplewhite designed mirrors with a more classical 
touch, adorned with urns and swags atop the slender columnar frame side 
memters. At about the same time Portuguese (Bilbao) mirrors were intro- 
duced. They had frames inset with thin marble strips, often salmon color. 

Immediately after the Revolution mirror styles changed radically. The 



T wo beautiful Chippendale style mirrors. 


mirrors, but later the Federal influence substituted a circular convex mirror 
in a round gilt frame decorated with a ring of balls, richly carved top and 
bottom and surmounted by an eagle rampant. In rooms decorated in the 
Federal style or with Phyfe furniture they do not look amiss. 

Other Framed Items 


The very human craving for pretty things to look at found expression 
in the very early days of Colonial life. Those who could afford them had 



Reproduction of a Chippendale rook mirror over a more somber chest. 
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tapestries j others had to be satisfied with the less decorative materials. Early 
in the i8th century fancy needlework was framed and himg up for admira- 
tion, and a little later quill-work became fashionable. Most quill-work sam- 
ples appear to have been used as candle sconces in which role they were par- 
ticularly efFective. Otherwise they needed to be hung where the light would 
catch them. 

Painting on glass also became a popular pastime for ladies of leisure. 
Teachers of this art were advertising as early as 1738. A great many of 
these paintings were provided with backgrounds of crumpled and colored 
tin foil which gave them the name of tinsel pictures. In the humbler homes 
parental pride, and no doubt an appreciation of primitive art, led to the dis- 
play of daughter’s sampler, fittingly framed. Such samplers were made in 
the 17th century and the practice was continued well into the 19th. 

Toward the end of the i8th century pictorial needlework became the 
rage. Much of it was done with floss or twisted silk on canvas, satin, or silk, 
in a wide variety of colors. 

In the earliest G)lonial homes of any distinction we would find ances- 
tral portraits done in oils, but no other kind of painting was available for 
many years to the middle class homes. For the first 150 years practically all 
of the painting done in this country was portraits. Not till late in the i8th 
century were genre paintings and landscapes produced. The first engrav- 
ings were made around 1727, but little that was suitable for framing ap- 
peared before 1750. At that time also European prints were beginning to 
be imported, including engravings by Hogarth and others. 

All of these are suitable for wall decoration in Colonial homes, pro- 
vided some discrimination is used. Then there are many kinds of engravings 
and woodcuts, oil and water colors that were developed during the first part 
of the 19th century. Some of them look quite well and not at all out of place 
in Colonial rooms. The subject, however, is important, as is the coloring, 
if any, and the framing. All should conform to the styles current in the 
chosen period. 

In recent years there has been an enthusiastic revival of interest in Cur- 
rier and Ives prints. These were a product of the 1860s and many originals 
and reproductions have found their way into Colonial and Early American 
houses. Unfortunately these prints are neither Early American nor art. They 
are vastly interesting Americana} but they should not be framed nor should 
they be hung on walls in houses furnished in Colonial or Early American 
styles. 
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Old Timepieces 

Both useful and decorative additions to any wall are the clocks of Colo- 
nial days. But the chronology of clock styles is apparently quite puzzling to 
those who are not collectors. 

The earliest clocks used in the colonies were brought from England, 
Holland, France, and Sweden, but the records seem to show that the Eng- 
lish clocks were the most numerous. These clocks, like most clocks of that 
time, were made entirely of brass. The most popular model for a long time 
was a wall clock incorporating an alarm. It was generally supported on a 
small shelf attached to a bed post. 

This clock had but one hand — minutes were not so precious in those 
days — a domed top and sides of brass fretwork, and a pendulum} and over 
the years, has acquired a variety of names. It is known as the Cromwellian, 
birdcage, lantern clock, and so on, but none exists outside of collections. 

About 1680 another kind of timepiece, miscalled a bracket clock, made 
its appearance here. It had a wooden case with a brass handle on top, and 
was supposed to stand on a table or mantel shelf. Then, as more people be- 
came able to own clocks, the famous wag-on-the-wall type gained favor. 
Of Dutch origin, it had a long exposed pendulum from which it gets its 
name. 

The venerable grandfather, or tail-case, clock first appeared here in 
1720, and the smaller edition, which we call the grandmother clock, was not 
made till after 1785. Most of the clocks mentioned so far had brass faces. 
The painted and enameled faces were not introduced till 1783. 

Most of the old-time clocks with which we are familiar today were not 
made till after 1800. The deservedly popular banjo clock was invented by 
Simon Willard in i802. This was followed by several models of shelf or 
mantel clocks, many of them in fancy cases of mahogany, cherry, or even 
oak. The more expensive ones were inlaid with satinwood or holly. 

In 1812 Eli Terry made mantel clocks with scroll tops and decorated 
panels below the face, and standing on feet. French clocks were imported 
at about this time, many of them of exceedingly rich and fanciful design. 
Alabaster cases were common, often combined with gold faces and decora- 
tive side pillars, the whole being protected from dust by a glass bell or 
dome. 

The Terry clocks are eminently suitable for the simpler types of house, 
and the French clocks go well with oriental rugs and furniture of the classic 
periods in furnishing and the Early Federal. For the pre-Georgian periods 




English 'pendulum clock, made in 1 665, with a short ^^bob” or pendulum. 
This model runs for twelve hours and strikes the hour. 



T he 'popularity of the banjo clock stems from its origin^ about 1802. The 
first clock to hang on the wally it ran for eight days. 





The mantel or shelf clock, made about 1808, had wooden works and ran 
for thirty hours. This pofular case has brass finials and fainted door. 




Interesting example of a Colonial grandfather clock of about ij^o with 
case of cherry wood. Right ^elaborate eight-day Dutch clock made inij2^. 



The manteL or shelf clocks made about 1808, had wooden works and ran 
for thirty hours. This popular case has brass finials and painted door. 


Intsfesting exafn'plc of d Colonial gfandfathsT clock of about / 75 ® "^ith 
me of cherry wood. Rightyelahorate eight-day Dutch clock made inij2S. 
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MODERN HOME — COLONIAL AIR: Recreating the essence 
of an earlier age — The meaning of comfort and taste — Furniture 
grouping faults — Furnishing the Early American country house — 
A typical entry and living room. 


In the foregoing pages we have taken a brief excursion through the 
history of house furnishing in America. We have noted the kinds of furni- 
ture and fvirnishings used by our ancestors in the various periods and per- 
haps learned that while names are a guide to furniture styles what really 
matters is excellence of design and good workmanship regardless of whose 
name is tacked onto the piece. Some idea also has been gleaned of the com- 
binations used in the various types of Old American houses during each 
period, and their possibilities for present-day use. 

From all of this information we may now hope to plan rooms in Old 
American styles of houses that are suited to modern living, rooms that will 
create for us the modern backgrounds of Old American homes with the 
opportunities they offer for gracious living in an atmosphere of restful 
charm. In doing this we have to recognize that not all Old American houses 
formed the kinds of homes we would wish to duplicate today. Therefore we 
have to be selective and choose only those features that we judge will pro- 
duce the desired effect with reproductions of old-time furniture and fur- 
nishings and modern adaptations of them. In other words we are not seek- 
ing to reproduce old homes so much as recapturing the spirit of the more 
charming homes of another and more gracious era, a spirit that was lost 
sometimes during the late Federal period and has not yet been rediscovered. 

The time has now come for us to look into the possibilities of recreat- 
ing the essence of this earlier age with things made today in the styles de- 
veloped during Colonial days — ^the furniture, fabrics, wall and floor cover- 
ings and accessories. 
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In planning the furnishing of our Old American house we take it for 
granted that our primary objective will be to achieve comfort combined 
Tsdth good taste. But in order to do this we must first make sure that we 
understand what these terms imply. For example, the comfort that we speak 
of must surely refer to the comfort of all who use the rooms, and that in- 
cludes visitors and children as well as the principal adults of the household. 
Furthermore, that comfort will have to consist of a great deal more than 
the mere provision of a sofa and cozy chair or two. 

If a room is to be comfortable to stay in it must be satisfying in every 
wayj there must be no distracting elements or ugly features. The furniture 
must be arranged so that each piece is properly accessible to one person with- 
out disturbing others. And when the seats are occupied they must not be 
subject to any annoyances such as poor lighting or facing too-bright windows. 

The modern fetish of conversation groups is often carried to excess and 
easily becomes bad manners in furnishing. Except in the very largest rooms 
there is no necessity or excuse for crowding a sofa and a pair of chairs around 
a fireplace to the exclusion of everything — and everyone — else. A fire can 
be enjoyed without sitting on top of it, and anyone entering a room should 
not have to circumnavigate deliberate obstacles or face an overstufFed bar- 
ricade in seeking any particular seat. 

All this means is that a room should be inviting as a whole and not 
divided into fortified islands by exclusive groupings. This is one aspect of 
comfort that is too often overlooked or ignored. We want furniture ar- 
ranged so that it can be moved around without spoiling patterns or groups. 
And we want rooms that appeal not merely to our critical faculties, but to 
our emotions as well. 

Good taste involves a number of factors that it is as well to catalogue 
in advance. The first essentials, of course, are suitability and'sincerity. Each 
piece of furniture should be chosen primarily for some specific purpose that 
it is designed for and which it can fill better than anything else. That much 
is obvious but it is equally important that the piece be suited to its surroimd- 
ings. For example, you may find, and fall in love with, a perfectly adorable 
1 8 th century commode. You can think of nothing that would be more useful 
in your entrance hall, serving both as a table and giving you much needed 
storage space. You quite overlook, or brush aside, the fact that it is far too 
pretentious a piece for your style of house or the rest of your furniture. 
When once you see it in place you realize (we hope) that though it serves 
a purpose it is not suitable, and if you are wise you will quickly substitute a 
simple old chest instead. 
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Sincerity in furniture as in people is lack of pretense. Insincerity is 
often manifested in overornamentation, but it is also revealed in an effort 
to achieve an atmosphere of antiquity through the display of useles's and im- 
beautiful relics of a more primitive age. The truth is that sincerity can only 
be achieved through the character of the room as a whole. It must be 
“built-in” — ^it cannot be tacked on as an afterthought. 

Probably the most elusive quality of all is what we call charm. Charm 
is not something that we can deliberately plan for, but the astoimding thing 
is that if we plan right, and do not go seeking after effects, we shall capture 
it just the same. Of course there are different degrees and flavors of charm, 
and its quality will differ with the kind of house and what goes in it. 

An air of comfort is the first step toward charm but it must be comfort 
that is obviously well cared for, and you cannot have that in a shabby room. 
Shabbiness, luckily, can be avoided even with old things by having good 
ones in the first place. Good old things will seem beautiful because of the 
quality that shines through j like genuinely good people they grow old grace- 
fully. Being well-worn just gives the furniture pieces an air of having long 
belonged where they are. They look settled, and that is another basic re- 
quirement of charm — ^an air of rightness. A pristine, newly furnished room 
is likely to be lacking in that respect. But do not make the mistake of think- 
ing that everything very old is nice. If it was not attractive when it was first 
made it never will be in a thousand years. The ideal home then is filled with 
old things lovingly cared for, and new ones that are chosen with care. 

Another important ingredient is an air of hospitality. Some homes and 
some rooms seem to invite you to enter. They are the cheerful, unpreten- 
tious kind, but that does not mean that they are without dignity. Like a 
particular person they can be friendly without abandoning all reserve. It is 
that reserve and dignity that calls forth our respect. 

These, then, are the things we should aim for in our furnishing. We 
are not simply furnishing a set of rooms} we are making a home. And 
through our choice of an Old American house, and the furniture that tradi- 
tion dictates must go with it, we are seeking to capture that extra something 
that modern houses and modern furnishing cannot give us — a sense of per- 
manence and continuity. If we are successful we shall have a home that our 
friends will love to enter} a home that is attractive and restful, harmonious 
and well-cared-for, regardless of the degree of formality that our person- 
ality and position demand} a home where we can escape from turmoil into 
serenity by the mere lifting of a latch. 

And so with these ideals and principles in mind let us see how our Old 
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Aottrican home can be furnished to our lasting satisfaction through the 
choice of furniture and furnishings that will smt both ourselves and the kind 
of house we live in. 


The Small Early American 

If yours is a country house of the Early American, central-chimney 
style, your furnishing skill will be sharply challenged the moment you open 
the ftt)nt door. Here you will find yourself in an entry, perhaps only seven 
feet wide and half as deep, from which a stair climbs abruptly to the second 
floor. 

Obviously there is no room for furniture here, and the most you can 
do is something clever with wall treatment and rug, and perhaps a lighting 
sconce. G)lor will be your most useful tool. 

Your choice of furniture period will, of course, be largely a matter of 
personal preference. But if your inclinations are toward the thoroughly in- 
formal, the unsophisticated farmhouse type, with early maple ladderback 
chairs, and so on — ^the Early American Provincial would be most suitable. 
It would be a wise choice because it gives you great latitude in your selection 
of pieces, background patterns and colors. The furniture can include any 
piece of Colonial furniture that the owner of such a house would be likely 
to possess in Colonial times — that is, furniture of the quality and style he 
would be likely to afford and have a taste for. Stated plainly, it should not 
be too grand for the house nor so crude as to reflect on the owner’s taste. 

In this small house, then, the staircase may be painted in any one of a 
variety of old-time colors. You might, for instance, use cream or ivory for 
all woodwork including the stair risers, but the stair treads would be choco- 
late brown or dark green at least in the center. If you find this a little too 
drab and ordinary, you can paint all the woodwork Indian red or one of 
the early hlue-g^ys. The red however is rarely suitable in such large doses 
except for the most primitive dwellings. It is a lovely color to use for ac- 
cents and has a real old-time flavor. If the house happens to have unplas- 
tered ceilings and lots of raw woodwork you might be justified in stripping 
off all the paint and using the natural wood. But you would have to be sure 
the woodwork at present under the paint was good and therefore originally 
intended to be left exposed. 

In the entry you might have a door to the cupboard under the stairs. 
If this has old hinges do not make the mistake of painting them black. That 
is a modem conceit that spoils the authentic air of many a house. 




A staff latidiffg 'pvovides foom for a chartyHffg little retreat. Early birds* 
eye maple desky painted chesty and Sheraton ^^fancy^^ chair. 
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The floor of your entry is probably of wide boards of pine or oak, run- 
ning parallel with the front wall. Nicely oiled or waxed boards need no 
other covering. But if you must have a mat let it be one that is easily cleaned 
and not readily damaged. Light-colored hooked rugs are out of place here 
for both these reasons. A small braided rug will do if the colors go well with 
your paint work. A good alternative would be a simple rag rug, or a strip 
of cotton or linen woven rug such as you might use for a stair runner. 

More often than not the stairs would be left bare, but for quietness’ 
sake you might prefer to cover the treads with a simple linen woven runner 
of a solid color. That color should approximate one of the old-time tones 
listed earlier in this volume. 

In case you do use a runner, you have to consider that there are (prob- 
ably) two right angle turns in the stairs which make it difficult to fit the 
runner well without cutting it into three lengths. The runner should be 
tacked down in an inconspicuous manner; stair rods should not be used. 

On the upper landing you again have a choice of bare wood floors or 
using a woven rug of tweedy character that suggests homespun. The wood 
finish should be the same as that of the entry and stairs. 

The plain plaster of the ceiling and stair wall obviously cries for some 
decoration, but to maintain the simple air you cannot use anything that is 
not utilitarian as well as decorative. And what you use must not occupy 
traflic space. One or a pair of simple lighting sconces can sometimes be used, 
either on the entry wall or at the foot of the stairs. In the latter position 
you may also (or instead) use a simple, small, old looking glass in a pine 
or maple frame, or painted some old-time color such as dark green or brown. 

On the entry wall, a short peg-board can be nailed to hold raincoats, 
etc. Sometimes the stair layout permits the bottom step to be extended along- 
side the stair cupboard for a foot or two. You might be able to make that 
part of the step into a box by cutting through the tread and adding hinges 
so that it forms a lid. That would provide storage for rubbers. In other cases 
one of the panels of the stair closet can be made into a small cupboard, or 
even into a drawer for a similar purpose. This is occasionally done when the 
door to the closet is in the living room. 

On the upstairs landing, you have a better chance for furnishing by 
standing a smdl chest or other narrow piece against the front wall — ^but 
don’t use anything with drawers in it. The traffic here is more casual, but 
such a piece may be a serious obstruction in c^se of fire or other emergency. 
It is best left out entirely if the space is very narrow. 

In the larger Early American house, or one with a more imposing 
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entry, you can logically be a trifle more formal. For one thing you can deco- 
rate the entry and stairs with wallpaper, use a larger mirror, and perhaps 
install a useful piece of furniture or even a standing clock. 

The paint work should be one of the standard old colors, but the plas- 
ter may be tinted. The wallpaper might use the paint color as the color of 
its pattern, but paint and background colors ordinarily should not be the 
same. The pattern of the wallpaper could be a medallion or other small 
figure, widely spaced and preferably on a light background so as to add to 
the apparent size of the entry. A strong pattern is usually a poor choice on 
these small and irregular wall areas. 

If the stair proportions are such that the wallpaper carried to the sec- 
ond floor ceiling seems to heighten and shorten the entry, the pattern can 
be interrupted at the top of the stairs. This may be done by using a wall- 
paper border on the stair wall at the second floor level, or running a painted 
trim board across at that point. This breaks the vertical expanse in two. If 
necessary you can also use a somewhat darker paper above this dividing line, 
the landing often being lighter than the hall because of a central upstairs 
window. 

Almost equally as effective as the wallpaper — ^and much more so than 
some — is a simple leaf stencil border on the stair and entry walls. This can 
be in greens or browns, perhaps with an occasional spot of red or yellow. 
The stencil may follow the ceiling line around both the entry walls and 
stair walls. It does not necessarily have to go to the second floor ceiling, and 
vertical lengths should be avoided because they give the walls a chopped up 
appearance in this confined space. 

Another change you can make in the larger entry is to use a rag or 
braided rug. You can also use a stair runner of the same kind. A small table 
is always a convenience near the front door, but you cannot properly use a 
space-saving console type here. There are, however, simple gateleg tables 
with very narrow tops that can be fitted in. 

Unless the entry is at least four and a half feet wide it is not advisable 
to use a tall clock here; a smaller one on a bracket is much more suitable. 
Under it can be placed some simple receptacle for umbrellas, parasols, and 
walking sticks. You can also use a larger mirror providing it has a simple 
frame. If you can find a very narrow old chest, or have one made for this 
location you will have a useful surface for hats, gloves, purses, etc. over 
which to hang the mirror, and storage space for things not often used, such 
as extra blankets, or picnic rugs. But nothing should project more than 
twelve or fifteen inches from the wall. In any entry less than five feet deep 
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it h not advisable to place a chair there even if the front door will open wide 
^thout striking it. 

In many of the smaller entries and some larger ones, the woodwork 
included a short seat running from the newel post alongside the stair closet. 
Such a fixture would therefore be quite in order today. This type of built-in 
seat takes up little room and serves also as a depository for trifles and as a 
storage box. 


The Living Room 

In the vast majority of really old colonial houses the kitchen has long 
ago become the living room. It contains a medium to large fireplace with 
extensive areas of wood around it, and is therefore the dominant feature of 
the roonu There are two ways of incorporating this feature into the furnish- 
ing scheme. One is to play up the fireplace wall as the main center of in- 
terest} the other is to minimize it as much as possible by emphasizing some 
other feature. 

The fireplace is of course the natural focal point in cold weather when 
the fire is lit. At other times it loses interest. But in these Early American 
houses where the rooms are small we cannot always turn our backs on the 
hearth. Because of a plethora of doors and windows we cannot do much 
shifting around of furniture anyway. In such cases the best that we can do 
is to add a secondary interest to the fireplace wall. 

One successful way of doing this is to create a bright spot alongside the 
hearth with books. For some obscure reason, books do not seem to modern- 
ize a room so much as some other forms of decoration, especially if the bind- 
ings or jackets are subdued in tone and not violently modern in design. The 
bookcase idea is generally practical provided you have the books, because 
many of the Early American kitchen fireplaces had closets alongside them. 
This closet either went under, or at the side of, a stair to the upper floor. 
Quite often it is possible to switch that closet door into the entry and fill the 
old door frame with book shelves. 

In place of the book shelves you may be able to build in a small china 
cabinet, preferably unpainted. This should be similar in appearance to the 
old built-in comer cupboards rejoicing in the old-time name of beaufatt, 
boffitt, etc., according to the spelling ability of the original owner. In the 
absence of either the books or a china or pewter display, some such piece of 
furniture as a small lamp table, or a pair flanking the fireplace can ^ used. 

Where there is a bake oven, it is best covered with a batten door or 
even a more formal paneled door, and hidden from sight. Then a piece of 




Unusually fine example of an i8th Century living room. Note corner 
cupboard y four-section ladder-back settle y needlework draperies y Penn- 
sylvania library table y and roundabout chairs. 
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furniture can be placed against it. This procedure is almost essential when 
you have a chair or love seat on either side of the hearth. 

If the fireplace is in a corner, as often happens, there is some difficulty 
in getting seats anywhere near the hearth on one side. The modern scheme 
of putting one love seat end-on to the fireplace does not work here. The best 
you can do is to use an early type of wing chair at the free side of the hearth. 
In some cases you can balance it with a pine settle against the wall. But to 
add to our difficulties, in this type of house, there is often a door in the wall 
against, and at right angles to, the fireplace. 

Unless you can eliminate this door, or remove the entire wall, you 
cannot group seats around or near the fireplace. Occasionally the door can 
be moved farther from the hearth, but even then any seat placed in the 
corner is too near the fire for comfort. 

Another problem in furniture placing is sometimes introduced by the 
presence of a funeral door in the wall facing the fireplace. Luckily this door 
can be more or less ignored because it rarely needs to be opened. It can be 
straddled by a sofa or perhaps hidden behind a highboy, a screen, or a hang- 
ing shelf most of the time. 

The normal Early American front kitchen, used as a living room, will 
have four doors, three of which cannot be ignored. It will also perhaps have 
two windows if it is in its original state, or three if it has been modernized. 
There is therefore little clear wall space except that facing the front win- 
dows. The small room still may be able to accommodate a sofa, tavern table, 
a pair of candle stands used as end tables, a joint-stool coffee table, a wing 
chair, two or three side chairs, a nest of occasional tables, and perhaps a 
small slant-top desk which might serve as a resting place for the telephone. 
Above the tavern table you might have a wall cabinet, or the low desk can 
be replaced with a secretary. But in such a small room any tall piece of fur- 
niture should not project far from the wall, and anything hung on the wall 
should be flat, and light in feeling. Pictures and mirrors are ideal, as is a 
shelf no more than seven inches deep and fairly light in appearance though 
solid in construction. You will get a better feeling of space if you restrict 
your furniture pieces to a height not much above the dado. If you need 
bookcases perhaps you can use a Welsh dresser which can be wide without 
looking too topheavy. 

For the simplest of Early American rooms some of the Pilgrim style 
pieces or the later American Provincial will give an air of cozy informality. 
The principle to be followed here, however, is to choose pieces that are 
really timeless as far as period is concerned. For instance, the very early 




The other end of the i8th Century living room on 'pege iS7> showing 
its handsome panelled fireplace wall with pilasters and raised panels, 
T he chandelier is unusual and interesting^ as is the day bed. 
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little Initterfly table has been so much used and copied in so many sizes and 
vatiadons that it seems to belong in almost any unsophisticated room. Other 
pieces could be pine, cherry, maple, or oak tavern tables of any vintage, a 
rush-seated rotmdabout chair to go with the pine slant-top desk, slat-back 
chairs or tihie more dignified, and earlier, banister backs, or even Windsors. 

If the room is fairly large you may find a corner for a small cupboard. 
Among the more modern pieces you would probably want an upholstered 
love seat. On the other hand if you are considering a full-sized sofa it is as 
well to remember that they often take up more space than they justify. The 
ordinary three-cushion sofa is not particularly comfortable for three people; 
the unfortunate individual in the middle cannot properly relax and may 
even acquire a stiflF neck turning to one side and the other conversing with 
his neighbors. The only time the extra length is justified is in using the sofa 
as a day bed. This is worth thinking of in furnishing any small room. 

Apart from this a great many Early American rooms do include suc- 
cessfully such tributes to modern comfort as a small-scale Lawson, Tuxedo, 
or Queen Anne sofa, a barrel chair or a Martha Washington arm chair. But 
in each case the piece should be covered with a suitable fabric. Incidentally, 
cottons became the rage in the early i7C)Os, and chintzes and India prints 
were used in all classes of homes throughout the colonies. As a rule, how- 
ever, for the early informal rooms sofas and chairs are best covered in an 
all-over patterned chintz or one of the newer stendl-pattern calico prints, 
or even a cotton rep in solid color, perhaps with a rufifle of the same material. 

Wall and, Floor Finishes 

To maintain an air of simple informality the plaster walls should be an 
off-white and the wood painted ivory or cream or a blue-gray, or else left 
natural. For a little more formal touch you can add a pale tint to the plaster 
or use a stencil border in color, but any plaster ceiling should be left white. 
The mottled ceilings and woodwork that you sometimes see belong to a 
much later period. 

If you have the ori^nal floor in wide oak or pine they are best left in 
thdr natural state, and oiling is generally better than waxing, provided it 
is properly done. If the floors have narrow boards and are not too good you 
will probably get much better effect by painting them all over. It would also 
be in order to apply a stenciled border or panel, as previously described, or 
relieve the bareness with an occasional stenciled figure such as a leaf or a 
geometric design. This decorating would date the house toward the 19th 
century but, using the proper colors, you can get an effect no more modern 
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than that of the earliest painted canvas floor coverings. And whatever you 
did would be an improvement on the modem flooring. 

For furnishing in the very earliest period, or for almost any period at 
all, you can hardly improve on the bare floors if they are good. On the other 
hand, housekeeping is somewhat simplified if you have a small rug or two 
to throw down where there is most traflic, or in front of seats and under 
tables. Here you have a useful choice of color, design and texture in braided 
rugs, woven cotton or linen ones in an overall color, or the later hooked 
rugs of an informal and somewhat primitive design. The geometric or tile- 
effect hooked rugs are particularly adapted for use in the larger »zes. 

Window Treatments 

The windows in the average living room in the small Early American 
house are best treated simply, with no shades of any kind. The ruflied or- 
gandy or dotted Swiss curtains, perhaps tied back but with absolutely no 
crossover, give a simple cottagy effect Aat is charming with provincial fur- 
niture. 

Much of the effect you secure with both curtains and draperies will be 
due in no small measure to the way the curtains are cut and hung. This is so 
important a feature of the Early American room, and one that is so often 
neglected to its detriment, that it may be as well to devote a little space to 
a discussion of authentic curtain arrangements and modern interpretations 
of them. 

In the first place the early curtains were hung on poles or rods of 
wood, generally of small diameter. The curtains were suspended from this 
rod by loops of the same material, from half an inch to an inch wide de- 
pending on the weight of the curtain. With this arrangement the curtains 
could easily be drawn across the windows at night and be used at other times 
to help keep out the cold. 

The curtains were made sill length which means that they ended short 
of the actual sill or ledge of the window frame. Generally the pole was set 
into the window aperture (the reveal) and not fastened to the outer edge 
of the window stile as is the custom today. 

Another pleasing curtain arrangement was that called the Dutch or 
“country” style of hanging. This involved making the curtmn in two sec- 
tions — one for the upper half of the window and the other for the lower 
half. Each would be on its own rod and made of some sheer material. Here 
again the entire vdndow frame was left exposed, both rods being set within 
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Proper length for curtains in the Early American house is to sill, with 
fixture brackets set inside the frame of the window. 

it. In this case, instead of loops of material it is generally better to use plastic 
or brass rings. They slide more easily on the rod and make prettier folds in 
the curtains when they are drawn back. 

Since most of us are lovers of light and sunshine, in these days we 
would probably prefer to raise the upper section of the curtains to the top 
of the window lintel, suspending the curtains from there. It is a good idea 
to do this when only a niffle is used in place of the upper curtain. 

If the two sections of curtain are of unequal length you can still main- 
tain pleasing proportions between them by using a little artifice. For in- 
stance if your small-paned windows are “twelve-over-nines” the bottom 
curtain section will be shorter than the upper one when you mount the lower 
rod at meeting rail height. You can equalize the appearance if you use a 
rulSle over the top section and apply a land decoration to the bottom of the 
lower one. 

There are almost endless decorating possibilities with this covuitry style 


The ** double,** ** Dutch,** or country type curtain may be hung on a 
window where the number of lights in the two sashes is unequal. Use 
of a top ruffle ( right) helps to widen the tall, narrow window. 

of window dressing. But in all cases if you do not need the protection of 
shades it is as well to entirely eliminate them because of the bulky roller. 
You could always use a simple glass curtain close against the window and 
hang over it the two-sectioned curtains which could be drawn for privacy. 
In this case a heavier material of solid color could be used for the draw- 
curtains, or a gay figured chintz, or calico with a solid-color background, 
edged with a ruffle or ball-fringe, or colored tape. 

In a room furnished with Pennsylvania Dutch furniture the curtains 
could well be of muslin with a peasant-design border down the inner long 
edge and across the bottom. On the other hand if your room is furnished 
principally with French Provincial pieces you have an opportunity of using 
the bright warm yellows, and reds and vivid greens in solid masses, or in 
stripes. 

Among the earlier materials used for these window-length draperies 
(they should never extend below the sill in these early houses) are: calicoes, 
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praQd»d linens and cottons, homespuns, India prints, and chintzes — all of 
wluch cui be obtained in reproduction designs today. 

The Accessories 

For the Early American living room the lighting equipment needs to 
be subdued rather than emphasized. Floor lamps are of the bridge type 
made of black iron, or replicas of the old wooden candle stands. In both 
cases the shades should be simple conical ones of plain parchment or cloth. 
Preferably they should be natural or of a solid color that will blend in well 
with the colors of the rugs and upholstery. Table and reading lamps with 
a delightfully unsophisticated air can be evolved from old glass or pewter 
whale-oil lamps, old wooden mortars, earthenware jugs, pewter tankards, 
or copper vessels of various kinds — all objects found in these old rooms in 
their original luiglorified state. 

Of course you can’t properly use overhead lights unless they are of 
the lantern type or replicas of primitive chandeliers described earlier, nei- 
ther of which is suited to a living room. Wall sconces of the early type how- 
ever can be used eflFectively, but they should be reserved for rooms where a 
little formality is desired. 

Fireplace equipment should be of black iron, but polished steel does 
not look out of place. 

On the walls of even the small houses oil portraits are effective and 
authentic, but little damage is done if we also use simple pastorals or genre 
paintings that are mellow and subdued. The only other type of framed 
decoration should be samplers and small unadorned mirrors. Decorative 
accents however can be provided by hanging small wall boxes, either in 
plain pine or painted, such as pipe boxes, key cupboards, etc. at strategic 
points. 

Of all the available clocks — ^the earliest types being such rarities — ^the 
banjo style and the pillar-and-scroll, and steeple mantel clocks seem most 
at home in these early surroundings. 
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OTHER EARLY COLONIAL ROOMS: Combining room func- 
tions — 'Furnishing the dining room — "Bedroom pieces and back- 
grounds — Early Colonial kitchens — French Provincial pieces. 


In the little houses with lots of rooms, room functions do not need to 
be combined. Each room can serve one special purpose without multiplying 
housekeeping problems. Our observation is that you can indulge in much 
more gracious living if you have separate living and dining rooms, and per- 
haps separate dens or studies or play rooms for those members of the family 
who need them. Quite often, it seems, the craze for oversize rooms is carried 
to excess and is not always supported by reason. The urge seems to stem 
largely from families used to living in cramped apartments who, in their 
enthusiasm on moving to a house, go to the other extreme. Knocking out 
walls in these Early American houses actually is something that needs to be 
considered seriously and long before going ahead. Light and air are not the 
only things you expect of a house, old or new. 

If you have a Northern style Early American house which has not been 
rearranged internally you will probably be able to use the long room behind 
the chimney as a dining room. To be sure, it will be narrow, but with extra 
windows, or one big one with small panes and deeply recessed, and a table 
made to measure, you will not find it too small for the average-sized femily. 
Nine out of ten of these old houses which have originally had three ground- 
floor rooms at the rear will today have but two. Either the old horning 
room or the old pantry wiU have been added to what was the second kitchen. 
In the old saltboxes especially an ell was added and the house rooms re- 
arranged to conform. The result is usually a longer but of course no wider 
room. 

If you cannot find an old trestle table not more than twenty inches 
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Early American dining room laith the original floor, in poor condition, 
covered voitk. a Me composition simulating random width hoards. The 
trestle table is a reproduction', chairs and cupboard are originals. 
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wide you can always have one made from a couple of old pine boards. One 
eminently suitable old trestle table has a top only 18 inches wide, but there 
is a hinged leaf along each side six inches wide. The table then can be made 
1 8, 24, or 30 inches wide, according to the needs of the moment. With this 
type of table nothing goes so well, or takes up so little room as simple, rush- 
seated ladder-back or spindle-back chairs. An alternative would be an early 
refectory type of table with stretchers. This of course would call for a more 
solid style of chair such as the Girver type or the heavier turned chairs with 
plain feet. As a general rule, though, heavy furniture does nothing for a 
small room except make it seem crowded. 

Much more to be preferred are the narrower folding tables such as an 
oblong or narrow oval gateleg, a trestle gateleg, or even a butterfly table 
which can be pushed aside when not in use. Either the drawer type of table 
or one with two end leaves is good because each enables you to regulate the 
size according to your requirements. 

Several styles of chair go well with the Jacobean gatelegs, particularly 
the turned New England chairs with slat backs, though some banister-backs 
and early cane-back chairs with Spanish or scroll feet are in keeping. But 
always the more open the backs the lighter and less bulky will the chairs 
appear and therefore more suited to the small room. 

With tables of lighter construction, either bow-back or fan-back Wind- 
sor chairs are ideal. Furthermore they can be had in a variety of natural 
woods or painted. Painted Windsors of the dining room types are not com- 
mon nowadays, but in the early times they were plentiful. The same may 
be said of the early banister-back chairs, especially those dating back to 1725 
or earlier. Their beautiful semi-transparent finishes in reds, greens, and 
black did not entirely kill the texture of the wood (as does the opaque coat- 
ing of modern paint), and can be copied with profit today. These colored 
chairs look very well with pine, maple or cherry tables and other dining 
room pieces in the natural wood. They give the room a distinctive flavor 
that is pleasing as well as diflFercnt, and quite authentic. 

Other fascinating combinations are braced bow-back Windsors with a 
pine hutch table, and bamboo-turned Windsors with a plain turned gateleg 
table. Even the large drop-leaf table so popular today — ^most of them date 
from around 1 810 or later — can be made to seem very much at home in the 
early dining room. The favorites seem to be of cherry, but they have quite 
an air when surrounded by painted and decorated “fancy” chairs of the 
Hitchcock type, or even the humbler arrow^backs of aroxmd the same vin- 
tage. In the long room you may be able to put a painted cabinet or dresser 




Modern interpretation of an i8th Century china cabinet. 




Re-production maple cabinet for use in hall, dining room or living room. 





An informal dining room furnished with reproductions of Early Anteri- 
can pieces y Windsor chairs and hooked rug. The window and wall treat- 
ment seen here is not representative of the true Early American room. 


Another 20th Century dining room in Early American garb — this time 
with ladder-back chairs^ hooked rug and patterned drapery fabric. Solid 
color draperies might have blended better with wallpaper and rug. 
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of the early New Ycurk Dutch or Feni:^ylvania types without having it seem 

over-<iress^ 

Most of these rooms have a small fireplace and a window or windows 
cqipoate, and sometimes three or four doors unevenly distributed. The salt- 
b^es are more likely to have a really large Ktchen fireplace, and a door as 
well as windows facing it. In these instances the room will probably be deep 
enough to permit of adequate furnishing without a specially narrow table. 
Here you can probably use a Welsh dresser at one end, or a water bench as 
a ade table. A corner cupboard may dress up the room besides holding the 
diina and glassware. But you will probably find that one or a pair of small 
tables such as candlestands on the fireplace wall will perform surprisingly 
well as serving tables. Of course if there is ample room you can use a small 
chair-table or hutch table instead. 

If the house is a very early saltbox with plenty of pine paneling you 
may have shallow cupboards flanking the fireplace. These are made even 
more decorative by removing the doors and filling them with book shelves. 
The dining room then can do double duty as a study room for which the 
long table is a great convenience. 

In houses where the dining room is more square or more space has 
been acquired through the elimination of a wall, you have a great deal more 
scope in the pieces you can use and the formality you can achieve. You can 
begin to mix a little Queen Anne with your Jacobean, keeping the walnut 
banister-back chairs but banishing the cruder ladder-backs and Carvers. But, 
if you want comfort, never go quaint and use spindle back settees or benches 
of any kind for your guests at table, although they are quite authentic and 
add more than they take away from the early atmosphere. 

And they do have advantages. The benches in particular take up little 
room in use and can be pushed out of the way under the table when the 
meal is over. But they are never comfortable when occupied by several 
people. No two persons feel at ease the same exact distance from the table, 
and the inability to make the slightest adjustment can be exasperating. 
If it happens that you have inherited a pair of these old forms or settees 
and feel bound to use them, the least you can do is to provide each guest 
with a separate seat cushion. As far as your own family is concerned this is, 
of course, a matter for your conscience. 

If you happen to have a cell-like dining room with a predominance of 
white plastered walls you have a perfect background for the sober simplicity 
of Sh^er furniture. This furniture is made in pine, walnut, beech, and 
maple, all of which are happy with trim that is painted blue-gray. The table 



Excellent refroduction of a Pennsylvania type dresser with scalloped 
cornice and raised-panel doors. Adds interest to any dining room. 

will probably be a long, foursquare trestle type, and if you have a Spartan 
temperament, as noted above, you can use a Shaker backed bench on either 
side of it. Otherwise, small straight-legged side chairs can be substituted. 
The remaining pieces of furniture might include: a plain sideboard; a tall, 
narrow, flat-fronted cupboard; a geometrically rigid set of wall shelves for 
pewter, etc. ; a charming six-drawer chest three drawers high ; with nothing 
but a table-sized woven rag rug on the floor. The very simplicity of such a 
room is striking and should not be spoiled by the use of overdecorated mate- 
rials at the windows or luxurious accessories of any kind, primitive oil por- 
traits excepted. 

The Walls 

With a dining room that has boarded or paneled walls your main deco- 
rating problem is settled for you. Natural pine to the ceiling makes a mar- 
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vdbus background for the table and its appointments, especially by candle- 
light or firelight After dark the room seems to close in upon you, in a 
friendly way. It is not an oppressive sort of enfolding. Shadows and the 
warmth of old wood, with here and there a gleam of battered copper and 
old glass, create more of a protective aura that is comforting and satisfying 
and exudes antiquity. 

Where there is no wood above the dado the plaster walls should be 
off-white, but here is a good place to give the room a certain warmth and 
coziness through the use of wallpaper that has the effect of a light pattern 
on a darker background. Some of the diamond-figured papers in tans and 
reds are particularly effective in tying together the wood siufaces of furni- 
ture and trim. The white wall of course silhouettes and separates them, and 
breaks the wall up into small patches. 

Among the many alternatives you have for the dining room walls are 
painted trim and other woodwork in any of the old colors; tinted walls and 
darker painted dado, or stenciled walls on either white or some well-chosen 
ground color. If you paint the woodwork, the room should be furnished in 
a slightly more form^ style than the primitive. Then you can paint all the 
trim and use a wallpaper with a background the same color as the paint. 
This again will tie the room together. On the other hand, if you have a long 
room, in proportion to the width, you can diminish the attenuated effect 
by stenciling the end walls only. The best effect is generally secured by sten- 
ciling in a light color on a dark background. But don’t forget the warnings 
on color combinations contained in Book One. 

In place of stenciling you can now get a variety of interesting and au- 
thentic stenciled wallpapers that reproduce the old effect perfectly. In the 
good papers the background has the effect of early plaster regardless of its 
color. To go with pine, maple, or even cherry, there is a 'rich green paper 
with widely separated stenciled figures in brown and white that is excellent, 
and green is a restful color. But do not make the mistake of using it in all 
the adjoining rooms as well, or even on stairs that are visible from the din- 
ing room. You can easily have too much of this good thing. Bold stencil 
patterns crawling like snakes all over the walls are apt to induce a restless 
feeling. 

A much warmer background than the above is provided by a small 
diamond-pattern paper in white on deep red, but this calls for wood that is 
not too light in tone. Woodwork with a lot of yellow in it loses character 
against this badcgroxmd. One place in which you should not use the room 
wallpaper is in the backs of bookcases, or shelves for the display of china or 
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metalware. A solid color such as an old gray-blue or even Indian red is 
usually much more eflFective and pleasing. 

If you have walls of white plaster you have to rely principally on your 
draperies for color, but you can put colorful loose cushions on your chair 
seats, and use chair-back pads also if the chair style permits. The draperies 
and curtains should follow the rules outlined in connection with living rooms 
as to size, type, and placement. If you have plain wood walls you get a rich 
effect by using stencil pattern draperies over white glass or draw curtains. A 
yellow background with the design in dark green and red gives a sunny 
touch to the old wood-lined room. 

Equally as effective as the stencil patterns are some modern adapta- 
tions of early cotton prints. The type is exemplified by a well-known pattern 
of stars and flowers in a black shaded design on a rich brown field. Others 
that seem to have a more cottagey effect are tiny spidery diaper-pattern calico 
prints, with bright red flowers and white dots on either a pale cocoa or a 
mustard yellow background. The same pattern has a striking effect with the 
flowers in blue or tile red — more colorful than a Southern mammy’s daz- 
zling bandana! 


Under Foot 

On a dining room floor bare old wood is the best decoration. But if you 
have a floor that needs a rug, use a rag rug of some type and stand the table 
on it. The rug can pick up one of the colors of the wall stencil or draperies. 
A mottled effect here usually seems more old and primitive than a solid- 
color rug, and does not so definitely create the effect of an island in the 
middle of the floor. Subdued colors are best for that reason. If it is a braided 
rug that you use this means that the outer rings of color should not contrast 
too strongly with the color of the floor. 

When the floor is in poor condition and it is not practical to lay a new 
one, several problems may be solved by adding a new surface. One of the 
happiest solutions to the problem of a worn and cold floor with shrunken 
boards and open seams is a cork surface. Cork tile is available in a variety 
of shades of brown and in fairly large pieces. This enables you to lay a simu- 
lated wide board floor that is warm and air-tight, and quiet to walk on. 

For rooms of a later period you might hide a shabby floor under paint 
that has been spatter-dashed. For a fairly large dining room the spattering 
can be confined to a rug-sized area by painting around it a simple line bor- 
der. This is useful on any painted floor where there is much traffic, and 
particularly under a table. But the idea should be used with discretion. The 
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nuMaei^ you get runners or lanes of spattering you create the effect of a 
modern linoleum and destroy the antique feeling. 

Illumination 

In such a room as this old-time dining room, nothing can replace can- 
dlelight for the evening table. But you will need other lights besides those 
on the board. Over the table center you can have a wood-and-tin, brass, or 
pewter chandelier of a simple type for any number of candles. Authentic 
types which you can use in the electrified form were described earlier. For 
later rooms, the hanging whale-oil lamps or a double student-lamp type of 
hanging lamp can be used. 

Over the fireplace, by the windows, or flanking bookcases and closets, 
you can have almost any number of wall sconces. For the more primitive 
room these should be of the shelf type} in later rooms the branch style in 
brass or bronze, is more in keeping. 

In the earliest rooms the decorative accessories might well include a 
hanging clock that has a large dial and no case} wooden spoon and pipe 
racks, candle boxes of tin or wood, and plenty of pewter ware. Other wall 
decorations follow the schemes noted for Early American living rooms. 

Early American Bedrooms 

The dominating piece of fixrniture in any bedroom is of course the bed. 
In the little Early American house, the bed therefore sets the pattern for the 
rest of the room. 

Few people, and particularly women, can resist the appeal of a cano- 
pied bed, and consciously male members of the household who are inclined 
to decry such lace-hung fripperies as tester tops should remember that even 
George Washington slept imder a canopy of crewel work and figured linen. 
This type of bed fortunately is both old and adaptable to informal and for- 
mal rooms. 

In selecting a bed the choice is practically limited to tail-post or short- 
post beds. The highly popular spool bed is a 19th century creation that 
should be preserved for later houses. In the tail-post class there are several 
varieties of canopy beds but not all of them can be used in the small house 
because of the limited ceiling height. 

For these houses the small arched tester bed called a field bed is de- 
servedly popular. These beds have all the canopy that is desirable according 
to our modern notions, and they do not overpower the small room with 






Skeleton of a cano-py bed. T he location of the blanket rail indicates the 
height of thick mattresses and feather bed used in its day. 

masses of billowing draperies and hangings. The testers, too, can be of 
woven fabric or a lacy type to meet masculine or feminine requirements. 

If the question of twin beds should arise it is best to forget the field 
bed. The striving for effect is too obvious in a small bedroom with two tester 
beds and the result is slightly ludicrous. But, you can get both single and 
double field beds, and in either case, the bed forms a large part of the room 
decoration and so deserves detailed attention. 

The old field beds are high from the floor} modern reproductions are 
lower, but in both cases it is customary to hide the bed frame and the space 
under the bed with a valance, skirt, or frill. This is usually made of the 
same fabric as the tester, and it was quite common in the old days to use that 
same material for the window curtains and perhaps one chair. This of course 
you cannot do if you use lacy tester material. 





Late lyth Century bedchamber of wealthy Colonist, Note beautijul 
'panelling^ bed hangings and curtains of embroidered wool on cotton. 



Two useful, attractive bedroom items with an old-time provincial look — 
night stand and upholstered dressing table bench in maple. 

The whole bed needs to be considered in planning the fabrics to use for 
the bedroom generally. There is the tester cover, the bedspread (quilt, coun- 
terpane, or coverlet) the valance and, in some early beds, the curtains or 
draperies over the head posts. In a great many bedrooms there will be suffi- 
cient plain background, or enough variety in pattern and color to withstand 
a tester, spread, and valance of the same fabric and pattern. The inside of 
the tester cover should of course be lined with plain material, and all pieces 
may well be edged with a solid color. 

With a wide maple tester bed having turned posts, shaped head board, 
and no footboard (a fairly late type), using a gay calico or flowered chintz, 
with plenty of light background showing, the room could probably well 
stand an easy chair or chaise longue covered in the same material. Some- 
times an equally good effect is secured by using plain, natural, or solid col- 
ored material for the bedspread to offset the gaily busy pattern of the tester 
and valance. 

Another type of canopy bed that does not look too pretentious for these 
small Early American bedrooms is the angel bed. This has a very short 
canopy over the head of the bed. The canopy may be attached to the ceiling 
of a low room or the wall of a higher one. The usual depth is not more than 
two and a half to three feet. Simple canopies of this type can be made of 
thin wood over which fabric is stretched and glued. A frill or flounce, six 
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or dght inches deqp, is hung from the edges of the frame. The bed and 
caoopy^ can be nicely tied together by a narrow width of material hung so as 
to form a curtain hanging down over each head post of the bed. These cur- 
tains extend a short distance along the sides of the canopy and are tied back 
at the post so that they do not interfere with air circulation, or stop access 
to the bedside tables. 

One of the earliest canopy coverings for the field beds was a fish net 
stitch over a muslin backing. This makes an attractive canopy treatment 
today for a room keyed to the early i8th century. For a more feminine 
room, such as that of a young girl, a white lacy tester cover is ideal. The 
coverlet and valance however can be of a woven material, either flowered or 
plain, or even the old woven linen type decorated with a pattern in heavy 
cotton stitching, all in white. But for many rooms nothing looks more de- 
lightful and quaint than an early woven coverlet in the home-dyed colors. 
These bedspreads were made by hand in the 1 8th century from yarn spun 
and dyed at home. The favorite colors were blue, green, yellow, red, pink, 
and brown for the design on a white ground. 

Another early type of spread that is suitable for use with lacy testers 
is the candlewick. These spreads can be used in plain white or in color, but 
they should not be of the obviously modern designs such as diamond tufts 
in color on white, or intricate geometric patterns. They have, as a conse- 
quence, to be chosen with care — ^and taste. 

The other commonly used types of coverlets belong to the late i8th 
and early 19th centuries, and are known as pieced quilts and patchwork 
quilts. From these the name bed quilt is derived. The pieced quilt differs 
from the patchwork kind in that it is made entirely of small scraps of cloth 
stitched together to form one large piece. This piece, the size of the finished 
quilt, is then quilted to a backing of some other material in one or more 
layers. Sometimes a layer of cotton was inserted between the piecework and 
the backing. 

In the patchwork quilt the small pieces of cloth are sewn separately 
onto the background material. Both types are equally effective in contribut- 
ing to the old-time atmosphere of the bedroom. The modern, factory- 
produced quilts in imitation of these styles do not quite have the authentic 
air. In the case of woven coverlets, however, the machine-made products 
of some manufacturers are entirely satisfactory. But they must be of the best 
quality if they are not to look like cheap imitations. 

In cases where it is desired to use a field bed in a room that is too low 
for it you can sometimes compromise by leaving off the tester, or you may 
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replace the bowed tester with a flat one. If the posts terminate in spindles 
that fit into holes in the tester frame, you may be able to substitute turned 
finials for the spindles. In other cases, spindles and the finials that screw 
into them can be removed entirely without altogether spoiling the look of 
the posts. 

The closest alternative to a field bed for a low room would be a tail- 
post bed with pineapple or other finials. These beds are really products of 
the last decade of the i8th century and of the first of the 19th. But because 
of their apparent kinship with the tester beds which were used well into the 
19th century, they look equally antique. 

The Revolutionary period saw the introduction of the short turned- 
post bed of which a great variety is available, both originals, and in repro- 
duction, today. Many of them were made of maple, or maple-stained birch. 
Pine and the soft woods are not suitable for the more delicate turnings be- 
cause the thin edges break off so easily. That is why turned pine bed posts 
are so much heavier in appearance. 

The low-post beds of this simple provincial type are deservedly popu- 
lar, and generally more satisfactory in creating an 1 8th century atmosphere 
than the later spool beds. In buying the original turned beds, however, if 
they have been modernized, it pays to see that the work has been properly 
done. The original beds were high off the floor, and too often the shorten- 
ing of the legs has been done inexpertly and without consideration for ap- 
pearances. Cut too low, these old beds seem obviously mutilated, a result 
that detracts very much from their antique appearance. The effects of this 
barbarism can sometimes be counteracted by the use of a bedrail valance or 
skirt, or even by having the coverlet hang well down both at the sides and 
bottom of the bed. Incidentally, pieced and patchwork quilts look better 
on these beds than they do on any others. 

Early Bedroom Details 

If the bedroom has a fireplace it will call for a hearthrug of some kind, 
and possibly a comfortable chair close by. A nice little wing chair in chintz 
or needlework, or even a more modern low-backed upholstered bedroom 
chair would not look amiss drawn up to the hearth. Some prefer a Windsor 
or rocker here, but it should not, in these small rooms, be of high, top- 
heavy construction. With some of the tail-post beds you may find that an 
early ladder-back arm chair of pine or maple looks well. It can have a cushion 
covered in some fabric that harmonizes with the bed coverings, but the actual 
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matSeiiaL should not be the same. That would give it too much of a modern 
touch. 

A favorite for the bedroom hearth is a small hooked rug of a primitive 
pattern, but the mottled woven rag rug is usually acceptable. If you use sev- 
eral such rugs they should be fairly small. One such on either side of the 
bed and a longer one at the foot is a common arrangement, even with an 
old chest at the foot of the bed. But if the bed is in a corner you may get 
a better balance by using a larger rug to one side, covering the center part 
of the floor. If this large rug is of the hooked variety it should preferably 
be of a geometric pattern. Primitive designs in the latter type of rug may 
be used provided they are not absolutely ugly. 

On the whole, diamonds or squares, fern leaves or flowers have a more 
bedroomy eflFect than patterns of geese or dogs. The colors naturally must 
be selected to harmonize with the bed draperies and frills. Scatter rugs of 
the braided type, woven linen or cotton in solid colors, and even some of 
the more modern rugs, plain in color and short in tuft, are suitable for the 
Early American bedroom. 

The floor itself may be of a plain waxed finish, or painted, or even 
spattered all over. 

The fireplace andirons should be of black wrought iron — ^low, and 
small in scale. If the cupboards over the fireplace have exposed hinges, as 
they should, they are best painted the color of the woodwork. 

In the provincial Colonial bedroom furnished with the later styles of 
maple, birch and walnut furniture of no particular period you can very well 
use wallpapers. But you must be sure that any paper you select will har- 
monize with the fabrics both as to color and design. They should not be 
very similar; but they should have the same period feel, and the scale of the 
patterns should not be too noticeably difFerent. The size of the wallpaper 
pattern can generally be larger than that of the fabric because the paper 
design always looks smaller on the wall. 

Fortunately we have a wide selection of papers to choose from. The 
more generally appropriate ones will be the simpler floral designs such as 
all-over natural roses. Where large areas of wall are visible an open pattern 
with a detached motive is generally best. For- a big room you might very 
well use a fairly large pattern, and for a smaller room a tiny open pattern 
scattered over a soft white background. The design, in other words, should 
be scaled to the room. 

A very good substitute for florals in these early bedrooms is one of the 
all-over patterns in a single color copied from an original early paper. These 



An early igth Century ensemble of solid foot- and head-board bed with 
a fair of work stands serving as night tables. 




A delightful serpentine-front dresser with a complementary mirror in 
mahogany and gilt. 






Twentieth Century ada'ptation of an i8th Century bedroom with tester 
bed and flat-top^ Queen Anne type highboy ; a more formal room. 
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are available in interesting blues or reds, and the overall effect is that of a 
heavy lace pattern on a colored background. An equally useful alternative 
is a natural flower in color inside a sort of scroll cartouche forming a light- 
colored backgroimd for it. These designs are arranged diagonally across the 
paper over a background composed of tiny stylized silhouetted flowerets on 
a deep-colored background. The effect is something like flowered cartouches 
appliqued on fishnet, but even more decorative. This is a type of paper ob- 
tainable in great variety, but the colors are all-important in creating the 
atmosphere we want. 

For wall decoration samplers are very good, but any old print in a 
simple wood frame will be satisfactory, and an old looking glass on the wall 
will add to the antique air. 

One of the determining factors in deciding upon the degree of for- 
mality in these early bedrooms will be the structural woodwork. In a very 
old house where the wall plates and the roof beams are exposed you need to 
concentrate on a primitive style. The plainer the bed, the more unpainted 
woodwork, and the simpler the floor coverings the better. Plaster walls 
should not be papered or tinted} all hardware should be iron} and the win- 
dows adorned with nothing more elaborate than India prints. 

If the timbers are cased in you can go a step further and have painted 
woodwork, stenciled or spattered floors, rugs with more symmetrical flower 
designs or even braided rugs. The windows can have glass curtains (never 
crossed however), with printed calico draw curtains. If the hearth is of dark 
stone you can paint the fireplace brickwork dull black or apply black lead, 
provided not much brick is showing. A little elegance can be introduced 
through the use of andirons with brass finials. 

In the earlier bedroom you can get a simple but pleasing effect by using 
a plain pine dressing table with turned legs and an old pine framed mirror 
over it. Some of these tables have a pair of drawers sitting on the flat top, 
and one or two large draw’ers in the apron. For bedside tables nothing looks 
better than one or a pair of old candlestands with tapering straight legs and 
one small drawer. They should be large enough to hold a lamp and a book 
or even a telephone if desired. In the more sophisticated room you might 
even use tripod tables in walnut or maple, but they are really best left for 
a later period. 

Every bedroom intended to provide modern standards of comfort 
needs both drawer space and hanging space foj clothing. In these old houses 
which have no closet space in the bedroom, a substitute must be found and 
we are almost forced to resort to a wardrobe. When the room is large enough 




A more formal maple bedroom^ the double dresser having a Hepph 
•white flavor and the bed adorned voith pineapple finials. Note rocker. 
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to accommodate it, an old Dutch “kas,” or a pine “hanging” cupboard can 
be used to advantage. Old pine wardrobes and kases are available but they 
are costly, and good reproductions of them can only be obtained from some 
of the highest class furniture manufacturers. But good pine cupboards, copied 
from an audientic design can be made up by local or country cabinet makers, 
and finished to look as though they had been around a long time. They are 
good either in natural wood or painted, and perhaps decorated in the old 
manner. Those with a drawer at the bottom are as a rule the most useful. 

Drawer space can also be obtained through the use of one of a variety 
of old-style chests, but in the early G)lonial room we cannot use anything 
too ornate. In the William-and-Mary and Queen Anne days even some of 
the less pretentious houses had a chest-on-frame or chest-on-chest for clothes, 
and even the William-and-Mary or Queen Anne lowboys which could be, 
and were, used as dressing tables, with maybe Queen Anne mirrors over 
them. These serve equally well today. 

In many Early Colonial bedrooms it is often desirable to have a writing 
desk of some kind. For this purpose you have the choice of a small slant-top 
desk with three drawers, or a fall-front type also with drawers that can be used 
for clothing and linens. Any small old type chair would serve for the desk 
such as a ladder-back or light Windsor. Of course a turned fiddle-back chair 
or an early Queen Anne or Dutch transitional type of chair with a vase back 
and Spanish foot would be more in keeping with a kas. 

If it is desired to introduce a chaise longue into a simple, early bedroom 
it should theoretically be of the wood-framed type similar to an early day- 
bed, preferably in pine, walnut, or maple. But in any bedroom, however 
early, that has bed and window fabrics of a decorative or patterned type, an 
upholstered chaise longue covered in a similar material will not seem par- 
ticularly out of place. It will, from the mere fact of size," be subordinate 
to the bed, and perhaps even serve to give the room a feeling of balance that 
it otherwise would not have. That of course would largely depend upon the 
placing. 

The artificial lighting of these early bedrooms calls for a pair of replica 
candlesticks for the dresser, in glass, pottery, or pewter, and a larger pair 
for the bedside stands. Sconces of course can be used on either side of the 
bed or over the mantelpiece. An iron candlestand type of light may also be 
needed for the chair or chaise longue. 
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Early Colonial Kitchens 

In no other room of the Early American house is it necessary to do a 
more thorough job of creating an old-time atmosphere than in the kitchen. 
Here we have not only to furnish a room but to find a place for important 
items that are blatantly modern in every respect. In adchtion to furnishing, 
therefore, we have to do a great deal of disguising if we want this impor- 
tant room to harmonize with the rest of the house. Our first problem is to 
hide as much of the equipment as possible under an old-fashioned facade. 
The three dominant pieces of course are the sink, the refrigerator, and the 
stove. The sink we can hide pretty well by building a wooden cabinet around 
it. The refrigerator we enclose as much as possible by putting it in a wooden 
cabinet so that only the door is exposed. 

The stove may be dealt with in any one of several ways depending upon 
the type — ^gas, oil, coal or electric — and the design. Sometimes we can take 
off the legs and build a cabinet under it, and perhaps around it, build cabi- 
nets on either side to form counters} mount it on a brick base, or enclose it 
in a sort of brick “fireplace,” and so on. Usually it is possible also to put a 
hood over the stove, and perhaps incorporate an exhaust fan. The hood can 
be of polished copper, painted metal, or enameled wood. Such a hood should 
be pyramidal in shape and not the modern restaurant type. 

With these pieces of equipment suppressed as far as possible we can 
turn our attention to the furnishing. We still stick to the white plaster back- 
ground, or if we have wood boarding or paneling, that should be left in its 
natural state. If you decide to add wood boarding it should not be the rub- 
bishy knotty pine, and it should be properly antiqued. For a somewhat later 
Early American kitchen you can paint the wood one of the old colors and 
use a style of furniture to suit. The blue-gray colors however always seem a 
little formal, and greens and yellows or even brown and yellow are to be 
preferred. 

The floor can be left in natural wood, heavily waxed so that grease will 
not stain it. But almost as antique an air can be secured with a heavy lino- 
leum in a natural tile pattern. A combination of browns and reds in the 
linoleum is good but there should be no violent contrasts. The dark brown 
and bright red combinations with light gray mortar lines should be avoided} 
they never will look old. No apparent joint is much better than an exag- 
gerated one. 

The total effect of the floor covering should be subdued, not striking, 
and it should be darker than the rest of the room to give an air of solidity. 
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In selecting a tile pattern it is desirable to scale the pattern to the room — 
do not use very small tiles in any kitchen. They should ordinarily be at least 
five inches square, and usually eight or nine inches is better. The tiny ones 
are more suitable for bathrooms. 

Plastic tiles of the greaseproof type are equally as good as linoleum 
and often easier to lay. But the same rule as to color applies, though you can 
use the jaspe or slightly marbleized patterns which do not show dirt so 
readily. The principle to keep in mind is that the floor should give the im- 
pression of being composed of an old-time material such as wood or tile, 
brick or stone. Therefore you cannot get the antique effect with linoleums or 
plastics that imitate rugs or are inlaid with fanciful designs. 

The general plan for the Colonial kitchen is to use as many authentic 
pieces of furniture as possible, and to make the built-in units conform to 
them in design and surface material. The units that lend themselves most 
readily are the dressers — ^Welsh, Pennsylvania, or provincial pine — and 
similar pieces, such as milk benches, wall cabinets, hanging shelves, spice 
cupboards, or chests. You might even include a food safe that is not too 
crude, a chest-on-frame, a buffet of oak or pine derived from the Jacobean 
style with large drawers and a long, flat top you can use as a table or counter. 
You also might find room for a small hutch table} a heavy round or oblong 
work table either with a solid top or drop leaves, and so on. From this as- 
sortment it is easy to choose a variety of pieces to perform all the functions 
necessary to a modern kitchen. Furthermore we can build in a number of 
these units and still have them look like the old pieces, provided they are 
properly antiqued. 

If the kitchen of an Early American house is in a wing you will prob- 
ably have plenty of room to use all the necessary pieces without overcrowd- 
ing. You may also be able to use a center table for meals, with one of the 
late Colonial whale-oil lamps over it. Here a four-legged circular pine table 
is ideal. Upon this you can place a late i8th century lazy Susan as the occa- 
sion demands. Since the table will often be used as a working surface, it 
should be very solid, and for that reason pedestal types are not so satisfac- 
tory. Any one of the early oak or pine Pilgrim styles would be much better 
even if it had stretchers. 

For seats you could use sturdy “captain’s” chairs, but even with their 
very low backs it is possible they would have to be moved when the table 
was used as a working surface. Any of the lighter kitchen-type chairs might 
be preferable for that reason, including lowrbacked Windsors or even chairs 
of the early Hitchcock type, unpainted. 







Antique wall boxes in numberless variety offer space for handy storage 
and provide welcome decorative notes in the Early American kitchen. 





T he hanging shelf and milk bench are equally at home in old-time kitchens. 

In the oblong kitchen a trestle table is indicated. This should be of the 
sawbuck type which is more likely to be steady than the pillar trestle. Light 
arrow-back chairs or bamboo-turned Windsors can be moved in well under 
the table when not in use. Under no circumstances should the modern hewn 
“country” type of pine furniture be used in the old-time kitchen. Mere 
crudity is far removed from antiquity. 

In arranging the kitchen furniture many of the modern ideas for effi- 
ciency and organization may be followed, but they should be held secondary 
to authentic appearance and general comfort. Ceiling cabinets should be 
avoided. Where accommodations of that type are essential, you can probably 
use separate 1 8 th century hanging cabinets in natural wood or painted and 
decorated. The Welsh (or other) dresser will naturally be the major piece 
of furniture and it can be as large or as small as requirements demand. It 
can have various numbers and arrangements of cupboards and drawers, and 
the shelves can be used for the better dishes, arranged to display their color 
and beauty. 

A standing cupboard with a raised-panel door or one of wide boards 
will serve for pac^ged food storage and cleaning materials. The interior 
can even be arranged to accommodate brooms, etc. Sink-side counters also, 
provide storage space for pots and pans, and a dough trough with a drawer 
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might pro^de a place to keep rarely used equipment, while the top serves 
as a stand for a toaster, waffle iron, teapot, coffee pot, or just growing plants 
under a window. 

Spice chests on a wall are useful for holding modern tins of spices, nut- 
megs, or any of the numerous small objects used in the kitchen — skewers, 
toothpicks, etc. The top might form a shelf for the kitchen clock which of 
course should be of an early type, perhaps a shelf clock, and certainly not 
one in the form of a white-painted teapot trimmed with red roses! As in the 
early living room, wall boxes of various kinds can be used for decorative 
purposes, particularly spoon racks, knife and candle boxes. Painted tin trays 
also combine decorative value with utility. 

Use of French Provincial Pieces 

In almost any of these early rooms you can use one or more pieces of 
French Provincial furniture, providing it is of the simpler character. The 
natural wood chairs with rush seats have much the same feeling as the early 
Colonial ladderbacks. There are also some tables that can be used in the 
early Colonial room, but they should be plain and quite undecorated, with 
simple edges to the legs and top. The curved outlines of these pieces are not 
objectionable in these settings and actually may relieve the rigid feeling of 
a roomful of foursquare pieces and angular primitives. 




FURNISHING THE GEORGIAN HOUSE: The Georgian hall 
— Georgian living rooms — The Georgian dining room — The 
Georgian bedroom — Georgian kitchens. 


Chintz-covered wing chairs, books, printed calico curtains, iron floor 
lamps, rag rugs, random width plank floors, rush-seated side chairs, and 
white plaster walls are the properties with which we stage an illusion of 
elegant antiquity combined with modern comfort in the 1 8th century Early 
American house. In the Georgian house which is basically more formal, the 
chintzes may be replaced by damasks, the calico prints by brocaded floor- 
length draperies} Oriental carpets, painted paneling, and papered walls set 
off the fine period furniture in walnut and mahogany. 

Between these two extremes lies the average small Georgian house that 
is every bit as informal in its own way as the later Early American domicile. 
Inherent in the architectural style, however, is a certain dignity and for- 
mality which needs to be considered in deciding on the furniture style. 
There are limits in informality beyond which we cannot go in the Georgian 
house without introducing a suspicion of incongruity. Pilgrim pieces will not 
do here, nor American Provincial. The selection of pieces for these small 
houses is therefore more or less confined to Jacobean, William-and-Mary, 
Queen Anne, Chippendale, Hepplewhite, and Sheraton with perhaps an odd 
item from Phyfe and French Provincial thrown in for good measure. 

As we have already pointed out, only the larger houses or rooms are 
of a size to look well with the major furniture items of the William-and- 
Mary style. That is why we cannot do more than introduce an odd William- 
and-Mary piece into a room furnished in another period. Of all the styles 
mentioned, none can be better adapted to the less formal plan of furnishing 
than the Jacobean. Here you have oak furniture, generally very dark in fin- 
ish. That finish helps to soften the ornamental features of cert^ pieces. 
The overall impression therefore is of a restrained dignity. 
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In seeking to establish an informal note in our small Georgian, how- 
ever, we do not have to rely entirely on the Jacobean style. There are sev- 
anl other combinations of period styles that we can adopt, and odd pieces 
can be introduced to soften the severity of the room. The thing that we have 
to avoid in a Georgian setting is the use of crude pieces and provincial prod- 
ucts that have no particular style at all. You do not get informality through 
lade of grace, or simple charm from the bizarre. Even in the Pilgrim era of 
course there were many pieces produced that have a feeling of informal 
dignity through the sheer honesty of their construction and happy choice of 
materials. Such pieces are quite at home in the smaller Georgian house pro- 
vided the rest of the furniture and furnishings do not clash with them. 

The one requirement that we have to insist upon today, especially in 
connection with modern reproductions, is that the quality be there. The fur- 
niture must obviously be well-made, and we want no “distressed” pieces 
purposely marred to give them the appearance of antiques. If a reproduction 
is hand-made from old wood and given a proper antique finish it will look 
old without being thrown downstairs or jumped on. And it is far better to 
have a frankly new copy of an old piece, than an obviously antique fake. 
After all, the worst thing that a reproduction piece can do is to make our 
room look just as it did when our antiques were new and our ancestors first 
used them. 


The Georgian Hall 

The entrance halls of Georgian houses, it will be recalled, extend from 
front to back through the center of the house. From this hall rises the main 
staircase, and from it open the doors to the rooms on either side. As in the 
case of the Early American entry, what we can do with this hall depends 
largely on its size, the location of the various doors opening’ from it, and the 
distance from the front door to the bottom of the stairs. 

In the hall, unlike the entry, you have a vista, and space for floor fur- 
niture. You therefore have an opportunity of creating an air of space, and 
of treating that space like a room. Since most small halls have no windows 
around the door, and perhaps even no fanlight, an air of inviting brightness 
must be induced by the wall treatment. Imposing hallways are created by 
the use of architectural or block wallpapers, but in the small house these 
usually are oppressive, drawing the walls closer together, and absorbing too 
much light. For the informal hall they are not at all suitable. 

Both plaster and wood walls are best painted an off-white, or the plas- 
tw may be finished in white and the woodwork in ivory or cream. If a paper 
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is used it should have a detached motive with plenty of white, or at least a 
very light background, entirely unsophisticated and not dated by costumed 
figures or other such devices. No strong, dark pattern should be used at all. 
Whatever wall finish is adopted it gives a feeling of continuity and a sense 
of space if the same finish is carried on up the stairs. 

An alternative to the wallpaper, and one which does not usually de- 
stroy the air of simplicity is a stencil border at dado height or at ceiling 
level, or even both, but this is generally best reserved for houses furnished 
in the later styles. For the more formal halls it might even be desirable to 
apply an allover stencil pattern. In such a case it is worthwhile to consider 
the use of a stencil wallpaper j then, if the results are not what you expected, 
you can at least remove the pattern without difficulty. 

The hall floor should show a great deal of the wood, but if the flooring 
is not attractive it may be better to paint it or cover it with a linoleum of a 
solid color. As a rule a stencil border should not be used in a hall because 
it will make it look narrower, but an all-over stencil can take the place of 
linoleum. Only in the more formal halls should the black and white lino- 
leum tiles be used. Except in some rare instances the use of colored tile 
effects is not desirable. 

Whatever the floor finish, nothing looks better in the simply furnished 
hall than one or more hooked rugs properly placed. In some instances it is 
desirable to lay a small rug at each room door, with a large one near the 
front door. In other cases a long strip of hooked rug in the form of a runner 
is best, but there is often the problem of what to do when the foot of the 
stairs is reached. Probably the best solution is to use a wide runner in the 
main hall, placed along the center, and a narrow one alongside the stair, plus 
a similar one up the stairs. For a later and more sophisticated furnishing 
style. Oriental rugs can replace the hooked ones. 

As regards the stairs, the more they can be tied in with the hall the 
better. In the simple houses the treads may be painted, with a dark paint 
“runner” up the center, or that center portion may be spattered. Otherwise 
the stair should be carpeted in the same manner as the hall. An interesting 
alternative would be to use a runner of cotton or linen, or a simulated home- 
spun in a mottled effect. 

The two essential pieces of furniture for the small Georgian hall are 
a table and a mirror. The least pretentious of all hall tables is not a table 
at all but a Pilgrim style chest, either carved or plain. The chest provides 
a flat top, and useful storage place for robes, blankets and other seasonal 
accessories. The higher chests, unfortunately, are usually big and therefore 



Graceful English style tripod table of mahogany inlaid with boxwood. 
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out of scale for the small hall. In that case it is better to substitute an early 
type of table that is long in proportion to the width. 

Extremely atmospheric are the 17th century pine-topped tables that 
have plenty of overhang, a long drawer, turned legs and a center stretcher. 
In the bigger hall a long, narrow refectory type table that has drawers is 
much more convenient. Very similar in appearance and equally acceptable is 
a Jacobean sideboard which has deep drawers, simple moldings and turned 
legs. Alternatives to the short table are an early chest-on-frame, a box table 
the top of which forms a lid, or a Pennsylvania table whose hall-marks are 
two drawers and center stretcher. 

All of these tables call for an early type mirror, the simpler the better, 
preferably in a pine, oak, or walnut frame. Occasionally you may come 
across a simple courting mirror in a larger than ordinary size that will serve 
without creating an impression of formality. 

Obviously it is impossible to list all the various combinations of furniture 
pieces that may be used in Georgian entrance halls to create a period atmos- 
phere but we can catalog a few of them. In very many halls one or more 
chairs are a not inappropriate addition. For the earliest periods and the most 
informal houses, you might very well use tall banister backs or a simple 
wainscot chair. As a rule, the turned spindle type with rush seats is a little 
out of place. 

For an 1 8th century hall you can use the chairs, tables and mirrors men- 
tioned above, and for a slightly more formal air introduce a William-and- 
Mary or Queen Anne lowboy paired off with a Queen Anne type tall mir- 
ror. For this same period you can add a tall clock of the grandfather type. 
As the 1 8th century proceeds you might substitute a tripod candlestand for 
the table and a Windsor settee for the chair, using a scrollwork, crested 
walnut mirror. 

In a hall of the transitional period you could use a Philadelphia Chip- 
pendale lowboy with a gilded walnut or mahogany mirror, and so enter the 
Chippendale period proper. At this time it would be quite in order to use 
a four-foot-high grandmother clock and one of a variety of Chippendale 
tables and matching mirrors. 

Some of the card tables of this era, with one leaf that lifts up against 
the wall, are very effective in halls, but do not forget that the mirror has to 
go above the raised leaf. These tables are made in Chippendale, Hepple- 
white, and Sheraton styles, some simple and some quite ornate. A chair of 
the same style, or for that matter any one of the three styles that looks well 
with the table, may be a useful as well as ornamental addition to the hall. 
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Lighting in the hail is a problem that is not always easy to handle. The 
invited glass bowl type of fixture, that in the old days held a candle, is 
neither formal nor informal, but for the unpretentious hall wall sconces 
usually constitute less of a jarring note. The quillwork type or the earlier 
forms of girandoles are slightly more formal but they do add an antique 
note that is helpful. 

Then there are square lanterns with glass sides, and the candle bracket 
type of sconces with glass chimneys. But the tall table lamps actually are 
more eflFective than either sconces or lanterns in preserving an 1 8th century 
air. A few real candles in tall brass candlesticks decorating the hall table also 
help in the illusion. In the more sophisticated halls the brass lanterns, either 
square or round, with plain or decorated glass, are quite satisfactory. 

Georgian Living Rooms 

Probably the most satisfactory of any room to furnish in Colonial style 
is the small Georgian living room. For one thing you have a tremendous 
range of materials and pieces to choose from and you can use really lovely 
things without being stifled by formality or bogging down in Victorian sen- 
timentality. 

Even in the smaller Georgian houses the rooms are usually large 
enough to contain everything for modern living and accommodate furniture 
built on a generous scale. And when such rooms are completed, if the plan- 
ning is right, there will be ample comfort, old-time charm, and still plenty 
of space to satisfy our modern craving for air and light and absence of 
clutter. 

It is in these rooms that we observe most clearly how accessories can 
influence the degree of formality. In two Georgian living rooms furnished 
practically alike, a rug may make all the difference between a feeling of or- 
dinary comfort and a feeling of luxury. Apart from that it is the choice of 
the individual pieces that sets the keynote and many subtle changes can be 
effected by sutetituting one kind of piece for another. 

Happily, comfort was the goal of most i 8 th century furniture de- 
signers and the results of their efforts combine very nicely with many of the 
comfortable furniture designs of the 20th century — ^the overstuffed sofas 
and chairs and love seats. Nevertheless it is just as well to make use of the 
early designs of upholstered pieces whenever possible} a large proportion 
of them, dating from Chippendale on, were extremely comfortable even by 
modern standards though they may not appear to be so because they are not 
so extravagantly padded. 
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In the smallest and least pretentious of our Georgian living rooms we 
can have our modern sofa or love seat. The only proviso is that we clothe it 
in a material reminiscent of the earlier days. There is always chintz which 
can be had in old-time patterns and adaptations of them. We can use cotton 
or linen weaves in old patterns and colors, or even homespuns, and we can 
use slipcovers with or without shirred ruffles, or make the same piece formal 
by dressing it up with box pleats. 

For the more formal rooms the upholstery material may be a damask, 
brocade, or brocatelle, or indeed any modern fabric that has the color and 
texture and a pattern reminiscent of the i8th century materials. Of course 
we do not actually need to introduce modern pieces into these early rooms, 
for by 1710, we could have had wing chairs and upholstered sofas and love 
seats, though we have to admit few of them look as informal as some mod- 
ern styles. 

Strangely enough the style of a sofa does not have as much influence 
on the apparent antiquity of a room as does the material with which it is 
covered. Almost any of the commoner styles of sofa made today, except the 
rigidly angular modernistic ones, can be incorporated in a Georgian room 
without spoiling its authentic air of age and homogeneity provided the fabric 
is right and the design good. Borax pieces of course do not look good any- 
where. 

In point of period you can start as far back as William-and-Mary, or 
even persuade some oak Jacobean or Carolean pieces to look carelessly in- 
formal. Indeed there are pieces like the Jacobean gateleg table with twisted 
legs that make themselves at home with many other styles. You can have 
the walnut of Queen Anne alongside mahogany Chippendale, and in some 
rooms even introduce inlaid pieces of Hepplewhite or Sheraton to relieve 
the monotony of plain mahogany and cabriole curves. 

In the small room with an early Georgian feeling you might well start 
with Queen Anne — say a high-backed roll-arm sofa with three cabriole legs 
at the front. That would be the principal upholstered piece. With a fireplace 
you could use one or a pair of wing chairs with cabriole legs, stretchers, and 
loose cushions. 

For one end table you could use an i8th century lamp table with 
smoothly turned and tapered legs and spoon feet, with a molded and scal- 
loped apron. For variety you might install at the other end a low etagere, 
or a book stand of the English Regency type, or perhaps a Queen Aime tea 
table with tiny drop leaves at the ends. The tea table, incidentally, mounted 
on flat, pillar type legs, makes an excellent coffee table. Large tables of ex- 



The tier table^ though not common, is useful in crowded corners for 
display of small objects, or as an auxiliary serving stand at tea time. 




Georgian-type living room arrangement of four useful tables: end table 
•with shelves y coffee table y tier table y nest of three occasional tables. 




I 


Adu'ptatioi%s such as this vanity^ usable also as a living room or hallway 
desk^ combine olden charm and beauty with sleek modernity. 
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actly the same design are often used as sofa tables. Large or small, they all 
have useful drawers. 

A “must” in the majority of today’s living rooms is a bookcase. Often 
the shelves are built in, but this has the disadvantage of making it difficult 
to rearrange the furniture in a small room. But whether the bookcase is a 
piece of furniture or a set of fixed shelves it should not be located between 
windows. A handsome bookcase and the spines of the books it contains 
should always be where daylight can strike them. Between windows the 
light is in the eyes during the daytime and the books in comparative dark- 
ness, and the piece of furniture loses its decorative value. 

Since a writing table or desk will also be a necessity in the living room 
it is a good thing to combine it with a bookcase. In a room that is high enough 
— and most of the Georgian house rooms are — ^the answer is a secretary, a 
piece of furniture that is available in seemingly endless variety. Today it is 
possible to buy scaled down reproductions of secretaries in walnut or ma- 
hogany that can be used in the smaller rooms. In many living rooms the 
glass-fronted secretary will be a too-imposing piece, overpowering the rest 
of the furniture. The obvious thing to do here is to substitute a slant-top 
desk and put the books on hanging shelves or in a standing bookcase. 

The slant-tops range from the simple desk-on-frame to the serpentine 
fronted type with deep drawers on bracket feet, or the even more luxurious 
block-front with claw-and-ball feet. The flat-fronted type on bracket feet is 
probably the most unpretentious of all designs, even if it is made in burl 
walnut. One thing to observe here is that several sets of tall cabriole legs 
in a small room are likely to prove both monotonous and disturbing. Even 
an older style of ball- or bun-foot desk may be preferable to even the rudi- 
mentary cabrioles that you get on a desk made up from a detachable desk 
box set on a lowboy. 

Since most of the pieces we have talked about so far are commonly of 
walnut, added interest would be gained by introducing a piece in apple wood 
or even dark pine, always supposing that the quality is equal to that of the 
rest of the furniture. 

For the books there are simple pieces consisting of open shelves with 
a drawer or cabinet below. Included in this class are several Hepplewhite 
designs of book shelves that are quite at home in an early i8th century 
room. It is also possible to use an English style etagere with spindle type 
shelf supports, but you need some kind of end support for the books. The 
simplest and most effective support is a piece of painted tin bent at right 
angles and tucked under the book ends. If this furniture is in a brown ma- 



The tof section of this block-front secretary can he removed to form a 
low desk if the height seems too imposing for its surroundings. 





Quite elegant hut delightfully af 'pealing is the French Provincial desk, 
equally at home in living room, bed chamber or small library. 
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hogany and not inlaid so much the better. The etagere shelves, being large 
and square, can be used for magazines; otherwise a magazine rack or Can- 
terbury (originally designed to hold sheet music) can be substituted. 

For side chairs in this early Georgian living room you might well 
adopt the spoon-backed Queen Anne type, and cover their rush seats with 
loose cushions. Even better would be the same type of chair with an uphol- 
stered seat in haircloth or leather. In more formal rooms the seats would be 
upholstered in needlepoint, though it would be possible to substitute a plain 
covering in a modern diagonal weave without spoiling the effect. 

Since this room would be predominantly late Queen Anne in feeling, 
and quite on the informal side, the floor covering should be restricted to 
either a braided rug or possibly a reproduction of a Chinese rug such as 
might have been imported by the traders of Salem. 

For a Georgian living room more reminiscent of the mid-i8th century 
some of the walnut pieces would be replaced by mahogany of the pre-Chip- 
pendale era. You could still keep your Queen Anne tilt-top tables and simi- 
lar small walnut pieces; they would add the spice of variety to a mahogany 
setting. The sofa, however, might be an early Georgian high-backed type 
with flared wings and six legs, three of which would be cabrioles. 

Probably more comfort would be secured through the substitution 
of a frankly Chippendale sofa with a loose cushion and altogether deeper 
upholstery, but in neither case would this piece of furniture be of the kind 
that extends an invitation to the weary soul to recline. Both are innately 
dignified, however simply upholstered or slip-covered, and if you want a 
room that caters only to the lazy and the tired, a more modern sofa would 
be a better choice. Both the Lawson and Tuxedo styles have much to recom- 
mend them in the informal Georgian room. 

In the case of a really small room many people prefer to substitute a 
love-seat, or even a pair of them, for the sofa. The Chippendale designs 
with square legs and stretcher base would be appropriate here. A less rigid 
pattern would result through substituting a wing chair with claw-and-ball 
feet for one of the love-seats. With this the logical accompaniment would 
be a small piecrust table, but with the Chippendale sofa you could use a less 
decorative coflFee table of the plainer Queen Anne style. The end tables 
could be a pair of Sheraton book tables, foursquare and forthright whose 
only concession to ornament would be fluted tapered legs below the bottom 
shelf. 

The writing desk could be a much lighter piece than the multiple- 
drawered slant-top. Many people prefer a writing table or lady’s writing 



Magnificent breakfront secretaty-bookcase in light fine. Used in a room 
with froportions as impressive as its own^ it is a truly dramatic piece. 



In hedroomy living room or holly a Philadelfkia highboy such as this 
lends both distinction and charm to its background. 
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desk for living room use. A good compromise is a secretary desk, though 
these are usually of a somewhat later period. Some Sheraton types with slid- 
ing tambour doors and a folding top look well in an Early Chippendale 
room, though most of them have a certain amount of inlay. There is also a 
particular style of Hepplewhite tub chair that is quite appropriate for use 
with this desk. The arm supports and legs form a continuous flowing curve 
reminiscent of the curves of a cabriole leg but even more graceful. 

The side chairs in this room should be of the less elaborate Chippen- 
dale forms. A particularly good combination might be achieved through the 
use of a simple pierced-splat pattern chair that was made of maple around 
1 760. This had straight legs and stretchers, with a padded seat let in. An- 
other simple pattern was the Chippendale ladder-back style with a roxmded 
top. 

For larger rooms you can of course indulge in more elaborate pieces, 
including perhaps a small breakfront bookcase with a center dropleaf that 
forms a writing desk. But however elaborate or simple the living room is 
to be, it will gain in interest if two or more sympathetic styles are mixed 
and variety attained in the woods that are used without the differences being 
too obvious. Hepplewhite, Chippendale, and Sheraton styles all offer pieces 
that can be combined with happy results. Even a piece or two of French 
Provincial of Louis XV flavor may be included, provided judgment and 
good taste are exercised. 

In all of these later 1 8th century rooms the most popular floor covering 
by far is the Oriental rug. But hooked rugs with a formal pattern can also 
be used, as well as most solid-color carpets in pile weaves. 

The living room walls in the small Georgian house may be either 
painted or papered. The earlier the room the more suitable will be a paint 
finish for which any of the much-advertised Williamsburg colors or the 
colors previously mentioned in connection with Early American houses can 
be used. This applies to the plastered walls just as much as it does to the 
boarded or paneled ones. Incidentally, if the plaster is painted it will be 
quite authentic to use a different color on one of the walls. 

In place of the paint the plaster walls can be covered with a suitable 
wallpaper. For the simple rooms this could be one of the dainty chintz 
papers or a toile de Jouy reproduction. Both geometric and floral patterns 
also are used, and quite a rich effect is secured with papers resembling the 
early damasks and brocaded velvets. 

With Chinese Chippendale furniture predominating you can use papers 
with an Oriental feeling, together with lamps of Chinese porcelain, or Eng- 
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lish pottery with Chinese motives. Other lighting fixtures appropriate to the 
Georgian era are elaborate wall sconces of silver and glass, candlesticks with 
hurricane globes, and table lamps of glass or porcelain with shades of silk, 
parchment, fabrics, or even paper. 

The floor-lamp standards should be of brass, bronze, copper or cabinet 
woods, though the dressier styles of black iron are permissible. The fire- 
place accessories, not including the tapestry pole screens of course, may be 
of brass, and with the small fireplace a brass fender may be added. 

On the Early Georgian living room walls oil portraits are always good 
but with later styles of furniture a variety of imported prints, old maps, sil- 
houettes, mezzotints, botany prints, and oil landscapes may be added. Shelf 
clocks, banjo clocks, and the rich-looking i8th century mahogany bracket 
clock are the most suitable types of timepieces. 

The informal room would have windows hung with brocades or similar 
materials, of sill length, and a plain valance board over them. The room 
would gain in formality if the draperies were extended to the floor and the 
valance covered with the same material, possibly edged with ball fringe or 
other decoration. For the later room Venetian blinds are quite in order j 
they were introduced in America around 1767! 

The Georgian Dining Room 

In general the Georgian dining room follows the same furnishing plan 
as the living room in respect to types and mixtures of pieces, and the wall 
finishes. An exception is the floor which usually should have a rug large 
enough to go under the table and the chairs around it. If a rug of a very 
large size is used there should be one and a half to two and a half feet of 
bare floor around it, depending upon the size of the room. 

This is one room in which it is desirable to have a certain amount of 
matching furniture. The chairs around the table should at least be alike, 
though they need not be of the same style or period as the table. In the 
informal house they can be of the Queen Anne style with rush seats, but in 
a more formal setting they would need to be pre-Chippendale or Chippen- 
dale of walnut or mahogany with upholstered seats. 

The table can be a walnut or mahogany extension type, called a draw 
table; a large gateleg; or a pedestal design. The pedestal type is deservedly 
popular because there are no peripheral legs to get in the way of people 
seated around the board. 

In furnishing the dining room we again have the opportunity of choos- 
ing any one of a number of delightful pieces of various periods. But most 




This reproduction dining room group shows modern adaptations that 
fhfii nar^iullM made a't>i>earance of the originals. 
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of US end up with a highboy of some sort which is wonderful for storing 
linens. For serving purposes and the storage of silver and glassware we may 
have a sideboard, or a lowboy if the room is small, or be content with one 
or more side tables with drawers. 

The limit in elegance is reached with a serpentine or bow-fronted side- 
board of the Hepplewhite or Sheraton styles. Excellent storage space is also 
provided by a corner cupboard or wall cupboard, or a late style of china 
closet. 

For lighting we might have wall sconces of the living room type or 
even more fancy ones decorated with crystal prisms. Candlesticks and can- 
delabra would adorn the sideboard, buffet, mantel, and table, and the ulti- 
mate in luxury would be attained with a crystal chandelier resplendent over 
a table bright with chased silverware, sparkling glass, and glistening napery. 

The Georgian dining room, formal or informal, calls for very little 
in the way of wall adornment. Plain walls for simple houses, painted or 
papered for the more stylish ones, but very few pictures in any of them, and 
perhaps no more than one mirror. Lighting sconces and mantel ornaments, 
the display of silver and china in cupboards or on the sideboard inject all 
the color and decoration that the average room needs. 

The windows follow the same pattern as the living room as do the 
upholstered pieces. The dining room quite often is even more formal than 
the living room. 


The Georgian Bedroom 

Most houses have more than one bedroom, and each bedroom can be 
furnished and decorated without reference to the other, and usually with 
no other consideration than the tastes and wishes of the member of the fam- 
ily who occupies it. Guest bedrooms are of course a special problem, but 
ordinarily they call for no more than tasteful period furnishing and decorat- 
ing in subdued and restful tones. Otherwise in almost any house no two bed- 
rooms will be alike, but they do, or should, have certain things in common. 
They should be quiet and restful j dark rooms should be lightened with 
bright colors and sunny rooms made to seem cheerfully cool with greens 
and blues. Masculine rooms call for bolder fabrics and wallpapers; feminine 
rooms for light patterns. The same principle carries over into the furniture. 

Choice of pieces begins with deciding upon the bed which may be a 
low-poster, a high-poster, or a canopy type. The low post bed with turned 
and reeded posts and blanket rail and pineapple finials is a popular style 
that can be masculine or feminine according to the way it is dressed. 




Two high-post beds in a bed chamber where twin tester beds could not 
be contained. Individual pieces and accessories are well related. 




The twin beds in this up-to-date bedroom borrow the igth Century 
arrow-motive •, the chest has brasses of the middle i8th Century. 
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Any of the tester type beds discussed under Early American house fur- 
nishing can be used, but the primitive and provincial coverlets will be quite 
out of place in the Georgian bedroom. In the later bedrooms we can adopt 
more formal types of beds such as those with wooden canopy frames, per- 
haps with the frame decoratively painted, and posts with cabriole legs. The 
bedspreads for these might consist of applique chintz or white embroidery 
to match the valance, or a dimity or dotted Swiss valance with a candlewick 
spread. An extremely formal canopied bed results when carved posts are 
surmounted by a scalloped and quilted tester. 

A low four-post bed is much less formal than the tester bed, and is of 
proportionately less importance in influencing the character of a room. The 
low post nevertheless can be adorned with the same kind of spreads and rail 
valances and thereby made more masculine or feminine as the case may be. 

The dressing table is another important unit determining the character 
of the bedroom. In the small Georgian house it can be almost any kind of a 
table or similar flat-topped piece. The only requirements are that it be of a 
convenient height and equipped with drawers and a mirror. Small knee-hole 
desks, either square or kidney-shaped, lowboys of the William-and-Mary 
or Philadelphia Chippendale styles, small block-fronts, English tea tables, 
powder tables, and even French Provincial game tables have been adapted 
for the purpose since dressing tables were introduced around 1700 or so. 

Today we can get adaptations of these pieces in Chippendale, Sheraton, 
Hepplewhite, and French Provincial styles, and practically every one of 
them will add grace to a mid- 1 8 th century bedroom. Powder tables, or 
foudreuses as the antiquarians love to call them, are the only type of i8th 
century dressing tables that have a mirror attached. Usually the powder 
table mirror is made to fold down and form the top of a center compart- 
ment. For all other dressing tables the mirror must be hung on the wall, 
unless it is mounted on a separate drawer or stand. The mirror, naturally, 
would be of the same style as the table. 

A dressing table seat, which is so often moved about and adjusted in 
use, should be light and small and preferably low-backed. Most good repro- 
ductions of period dressing tables are made with chairs to match for this 
reason, and that is generally the best solution in preserving a period atmos- 
phere. Some, of course, prefer stools or backless seats for dressing table use. 
Various styles of these are available as period pieces. Some of them are 
called long stools or window seats and both kinds have arms at each end. 

Then there are the small round or square stools with upholstered tops. 
Some of them have exposed frames and legs while other equally popular 
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on» ^ow no woodwork at all. This last type brings up again the whole 
»ibject of dressing tables and seats and their contributions to period rooms. 

Most bedrooms of feminine in^iration have voluminous bed and win- 
dow draperies, curtains, valances, et cetera, so that fabrics form nine tenths 
of the decorating, and the wooden pieces are inundated under a froth of 
frills. In such a bedroom it is actually the fabrics rather than the furniture 
pieces that set the period. If the fabrics are of the authentic types, or modern 
derivations that have the character and pattern of the old-time materials we 
can still have our period room. Therefore it should not be surprising that 
we can take a modern glass-topped table and dress it in muslin or organdy 
and have it fit into a period room. The same thing applies to the dressing 
table stool. This is one of the few instances in which we can cheat on the 
rules for decorating period rooms and get away with it! 

Besides the bed and madame’s dressing table, the master bedroom also 
needs a dresser for the master. This can be any of the low dressers or chests 
of drawers with a dressing mirror on top. The dressing mirror is a small, 
swinging, looking glass mounted on a drawer or drawers, and such mirrors 
are just as useful, though perhaps not as fashionable, today as they were 
two hundred years ago. And they do add a period note to the bedroom in 
which they are used. 

If there is still space in our Georgian bedroom we can perhaps find a 
place for a bonnet-top tallboy, highboy, or chest-on-chest. This will give us 
all the extra drawer space we possibly can need without taking up a lot of 
floor space. Simple square-topped candlestands will no longer serve as bed- 
side tables. The Georgian bedroom calls for more substantial pieces, usually 
with two or three drawers. All the leading designers made such pieces, and 
replicas are available today. 

In all these bedrooms, formal or informal, feminine or masculine, a 
nicely finished natural wood floor is generally richest and best. But the 
boards must be fairly evenly matched and smooth, and have a well-cared 
for look. If the floor is not good, its defects may be covered by paint, and 
the paint can be used as a ground for stencil decoration or spattering. This 
also is a good way to get color into a bedroom trimmed wholly in white. 

An acceptable, and sometimes preferable, substitute for paint is cork 
or linoleum. If the latter, it should always be of the rich and heavy type that 
will not show every inequality of the surface beneath it Solid colors are 
best for Georgian bedrooms, dark greens and browns espedally, and always 
darker than the walls. The choice of color of course will be influenced by 
the colors of the small rugs that will be used by the bed and dressing table 
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and in front of the fireplace, if there is one. These can be hooked rugs in 
subdued floral patterns, or solid-color linen weaves. 

Georgian Kitchens 

Although in the Georgian era mahogany was the favored cabinet wood 
we do not need to use it in the kitchen. This is one room in the house where 
the material from which the furniture is made is strictly subordinate to its 
functions, and where simplicity is desirable regardless of the splendor and 
elegance of the rest of the house. Therefore little needs to be said here re- 
garding the Georgian kitchen that we have not already mentioned in con- 
nection with the Early American kitchen. Pine is still the favored wood, 
though Jacobean oak can sometimes be substituted. Another deviation might 
be in the direction of painted furniture. 

Cupboards, dressers, dough troughs, tables and chairs can take their 
cue from the Sheraton fancy chairs and Pennsylvania Dutch decorated 
pieces. Some of the later Hitchcock chairs, with their black-red paint, gild- 
ing, and stencilwork can be teamed with other painted pieces to make a gay 
and lively kitchen that is reminiscent of an earlier age. The tendency here 
unfortunately is to overdo the decoration. A single, odd, painted piece 
among others of natural wood enhances both. Even a set of Hitchcock chairs 
around a plain pine table gains from the evident restraint that has obviously 
been exercised. Restraint in decoration of course is evidence of innate good 
taste, as it is in manners and even morals! 



POSTSCRIPT 


Sevwi years before the end of the i 8 th century the separation between 
the mother country and the American states became complete. Furniture 
maicers continued to use the designs of Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sher- 
aton, but Phyfe was leading the trend to Federal styles. The eagle displaced 
Chippendale’s rook, and stars took the place of gilt balls. France became the 
favorite source of inspiration. For long years Phyfe’s creations graced the 
parlors and dining rooms of the well-to-do and socially important. But 
many of the things he made were soon found to be also suitable for the 
smaller homes. His products were more sturdy and less formal in design 
than those of the English cabinetmakers, and therefore more suitable to the 
unpretentious house. 

Today they are even more popular in middle-class American homes, 
but a great deal of modern furniture in this style is poor indeed. That is why 
discriminating homemakers are shying away from Duncan Phyfe, and even 
Phyfe addicts are learning that the judicious mixture of a little Sheraton, 
Early Empire, or even a Victorian piece or two will give their rooms more 
character and interest, and make the house look as though it had grown — 
instead of the furniture being bought en masse on a Saturday night spree. 
That indeed is the way to create a home, whether it is old or new in spirit, 
whether it is housed in a dwelling that was raised 200 years ago, or in one 
that was built last week. 



A GLOSSARY OF 

HOUSE AND FURNITURE TERMS 


Acanthus, A conventionalized leaf motive from the acanthus bush, used on furniture j 
originating with the Greeks. 





Adam, Robert, 1728-1792. Best known of the Adam brothers, architects and de- 
signers of everything that went into a house. Scottish by birth, but worked in 
London from 1758. 

A merican Provincial furniture. Country styles of utilitarian furniture. 

Afron, A flat wood strip below a chair seat or table top to connect top and legs. 

Argand lanvp. An oil lamp with a circular hollow wick to improve combustion and 
give better light. Invented by a Swiss named Argand in 1783. 

Arrow^back chair, A chair with a back made of arrow-shaped spindles, Federal period. 

Aubusson rug, A woven tapestry rug made in Aubusson, France. 

Axminster rug, A commercially made rug with pile; comes in all widths and gives 
good service. Name originated in Axminster, England. 

Bake oven. The small oven found in the rear or at the side of the kitchen fireplace 
in an Early American house. 

Ball foot. Spherical base of furniture leg. 

Banding, An inlay used for decoration, frequently of contrasting color or grain. 

Banister-back chair. One with flat back slats running vertically between upper and 
lower rails; slats are usually split turnings with the flat side forward. 

Banjo clock. So-called because of the shape of its case. Invented by Simon Willard 
in 1802. 

Baseboard, Wide board running around the room at the base of the wall and touch- 
ing the floor. 

Batten door, A door in which the vertical boards are fastened together by nailing 
horizontal ones across them. 

Beading, Small half round molding, generally used as a finish to a plain surface. 

Bench, A plain wooden backless seat for two or more. 
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lomf. Early type of dish-shaped lamp made of tin or iron, with homemade 
wick, burning oil. 


Block-jront, Recessed center panels between projecting sections. i8th century method 
of decorative construction for bookcases, desks, etc. 

Borax furniture. Flashy, tasteless furniture, cheaply made. 

Bow front. A convex shaped front, characteristic of much 1 8th century furniture. 

Bracket feet. A right angle corner support with a curved inner edge in bracket form. 
Used on 1 8th century chests, desks, cabinets and cupboards. 

Breakfront. A bookcase or cabinet in which the center part projects further than the 
two side sections. 

Brewster chair. A chair with a wooden seat, many turned spindles, and a heavy 
turned frame. A piece of Pilgrim furniture said to have belonged to Elder 
Brewster, one of the early rulers of the Plymouth Colony. 

Brocade. An upholstery or drapery fabric of fine quality with a raised woven design, 
sometimes with a gold or silver thread worked through it. 

Brocatelle. Heavy fabric in which woven large patterns appear embossed. 

Broken fediment. One which is interrupted in center to make space for some type 
of decoration. May be either a swan’s neck, goose neck, or straight-edged break. 

Bun foot. A ball foot, slightly flattened, found on William-and-Mary furniture. 




Butler^ s tray. A tray whose four sides fold down on hinges to serve as a table when 
it is placed on a stand. 

Butterfiy table. A drop-leaf table, round, square, or oval, with turned legs, whose 
leaves arc supported by brackets resembling butterfly wings. First made in Con- 
necticut about 1700. 

Cabriole (bandy) leg. One which curves out at the top to form a knee, continuing 
down in a curving taper, and bending out to form a foot. 

Camfhene. A mixture of alcohol and turpentine, burned in lamps. 

Candle sconce. A small shelf of metal or wood for holding candle, having a back 
and sometimes narrow sides, and perhaps a reflector. 
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Candlewtck, Tufting of cotton used for decorative purposes on a bedspread, or po^ 
sibly draperies. 

Canofy. A covering suspended over a bed. 

Caftmn^s chcir. A low, round-backed wooden chair with splayed turned legs and 
stretchers, and shaped wooden seat. So named for its use by sea captains. 

Carolean Period. 1660-1685. English. Reign of Charles II. 

Cartouche. An ornament in the form of a scroll partly unrolled, used as a motive on 
cabinets and other pieces. 



Carver chair. A turned chair with sturdy frame, rush seat, spindle back. One of the 
earliest types of American chairs said to have been brought here by Governor 
Carver of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Casednn timbers. Beams that have been covered with boarding to improve their ap- 
pearance. 

Cellarette. A small storage container or cabinet for wine and spirit bottles; a deep 
drawer in a sideboard for the same purpose. 

Chair rail. A horizontal strip of wood placed about sill height on a wall to prevent 
marring by a chair back; also sometimes formed by the dado cap. 

Chaise longue. French for long chair or daybed or a form of sofa with pillow support 
at one end, but no back. 

Chiffendale, Thomas. 1718-1779. Most famous of all English cabinetmakers, who 
developed the furniture styles that bear his name. 

Claw^and^balUjoot. End of a furniture leg in the form of a bird’s claw grasping a 
ball. Originally a dragon’s claw holding a pearl (Chinese mythology). 
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Club foot. A foot shaped like the end of a club, with a thick, flat base. 

Cockle-shell decoration. Same as scallop shell. Carved shell ornament, common on 
Queen Anne, Chippendale, and Louis XV furniture. 




Comb-back Windsor. One in which several spindles of the chair back extend upward 
to form a comb-shaped top. A second, smaller comb will sometimes be found 
above the other. 

Commode. A low chest or cabinet, with doors or drawers, used against a wall. 

Console. A small side table over which a mirror is usually hung. Originally a bracket 
type table with S-shaped leg, standing under a pier glass. 

Comice. Horizontal molding across the top of a piece of furniture, or at top of window. 

Court cuf board. A double bodied cabinet used to hold plates, eating utensils, etc. 

Cranberry glass. Glass the color of cranberries — red. 

Credenza ( credence ) . Side table or sideboard of special form. 

Crewel embroidery. Where the design is worked on a cotton or linen background, in 
wool; an all-over pattern in variegated colors. 

QromwelUan, 1649—1660. English furniture style; modified, undecorated Jacobean. 

Crown glass. Window glass blown and whirled till it forms a sheet in the center of 
which is the thickened part, called the bull’s eye. An alkali-lime glass similar in 
composition. 

Cuf turned leg. Turning on a leg that resembles an inverted cup. 

Currier and Ives frint. Popular lithographs in color depicting American life from 
1840-1880. 

Cyma curve. A simple double reversing curve. 

Dado. A section of a wall below the chair rail that is treated in a different manner 
than that above the rail. 

Dayhed. Usually of cane, with 6 or 8 legs, and head rest that sometimes was let back 
and held in place with chains. Forerunner of chaise longue. 

Diafer fattern. A design repeated to form a diagonal pattern. 

^ Distressed*^ furniture. Furniture that is purposely damaged and worn to make it 
look old. 
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Dough trough. A rectangular box with splayed sides and a cover, in which bread 
dough was mixed and raised. 

Draw table. One with extension leaves which draw out from underneath the top. 

Dry Ank. A provincial piece of furniture. A cabinet with cupboards below and a deep 
gallery running around the top. 

Dutch oven, (a) A shallow iron kettle with tightly fitted rimmed cover, which was 
placed in the coals for cooking; (b) A tin oven of reflector type for roasting 
before an open fire. Not a built-in brick bake oven found in the early kitchen 
fireplaces. 



Early Georgian Period. 1714-1745, American. 

East India 'print. An all-over pattern of Persian or Indian design printed on cotton. 
Used extensively for spreads and curtains in i8th century American houses. 

Elizabethan Period. 1558-1603, English. 

Empire Period^ French. 1 804-1 815. 

Empire Period^ A merican. 1812—1890 (Victorian period) , 

Entry. The entrance area in an Early American type house. 

Etagere. A 19th century rack or stack of shelves supported by columns or posts. 

Eyebrow window. Low, long windows; also called lie-on-your-stomach windows, 
used on the second floor of a one and a half story house. 

Fcdl‘]ront. The hinged writing surface of a desk or secretary that folds up vertically 
when closed, and opens out flat for use. 

Fanlight. Any window over a door. Formerly referred only to the fanshaped win- 
dows, but now inclusive of other shapes. 

Feather-edge. A board trimmed to a fine edge fitting into a groove in another board. 

Federal Period. From about the end of the Revolution to about 1830. Markedly clas- 
sical style of furniture. The period of Duncan Phyfe. 

Fiddle-back chmr. A chair back whose center splat is fiddle-shaped. Usually found in 
Queen Anne or adaptations. 

Field bed. A canopy bed of the smaller type; originally designed so that it could be 
moved about readily. Posts are lighter and whole bed less cumbersome than usual 
canopy bed. 

Finid. A vertical decorative ornament, usually of wood or brass, used on the tops of 
highboys, secretaries, bedposts, etc. 
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FINIALS 

Fireback, Castiron shield for protecting the bricks, and radiating heat, in the back 
part of a fireplace. 

Flemish choir ^ Early chair of Dutch origin. Narrow, straight, carved back, heavy legs, 
usually scroll feet. Entire frame heavily carved. 

Flemish scrolL A double scroll formed of two C-scrolls, one carved in the opposite 
direction to the other. 



Fluting. Opposite of reeding. A series of concave, parallel grooves. 

Food safe. A 19th century food storage cabinet on legs, usually with pierced tin pan- 
eled doors for ventilation and the exclusion of insects and rodents. 

Form. The English name for a bench seat. 

French Directoire Period. 1795—1799, including Consulate, 1799—1804. 

French Provincial furmture. French country-made furniture from 17th century on. 

Fretwork. Carved or sawed-out design in thin wood as an ornamentation. Used on 
shelf sides, galleries, chair backs, etc. 

Frvitwood. Cherry, apple, and pear woods. They wear well and being hard woods 
polish well. Often used for Provincial pieces. 

^^Fumkure checks.^^ Linen, worsted, or silk fabric of colored checked design, popular 
in mid- 1 8th century for window, bed, and curtain coverings. 

Gable end. Either end of a house with a peaked roof. 

Gallery. Standing rim on table top, or backing of sideboard top; of brass or wood — 
pierced or solid. 

Gateleg table. Sometimes called a thousand-legged table. Has one or more hinged 
legs to support leaves. 
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Genre famting. Paintings from everyday life. 

Georgian Period. 1714-1795. English Kings, George I, II, & III. 

Gesso, Powdered plaster which is molded while soft into decorative relief forms. Col- 
ored or gilded after it is dry. 

Girandole, A wall candle bracket often with mirror back. Later forms had circular 
convex mirror; sometimes called bulPs eye mirror. 

Girt, A horizontal beam framed into the posts of braced-frame house. 

Goddard^ John, A leading late i8th century cabinetmaker of Newport, R. I. who 
produced distinctive blockfront desks, cabinets, secretaries, and chests. 

Gothic Period, English, 1485-1509. French, 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries, 

Greek RevivaL Period, Followed American Georgian period; from about 1805—1830, 

Hadley chest. Late 17 th century type of chest with characteristic tulip carving in 
panels. Found originally in Hadley, Mass. 

Hanging cupboard, A small accessory piece used for storing pipes, keys, and incidentals; 
found most often in hallways, kitchens, etc. 

^^HarlequW^ furniture, A piece of furniture that serves a dual purpose, such as a com- 
bined table and library steps. 



Hepflewhite, George, P-1786. A famous English cabinetmaker who modified classic 
styles to produce furniture of great charm and elegance. 

Highboy y or tallboy, A high chest of drawers, on legs, usually in two sections. 

Hipped roof, A peaked roof whose gables have been sloped ofiF. 

Hogarth, William, English artist, 1697-1764. 

Hooked rugs. Made by hand by pulling cloth through burlap or sacking with a large 
hooked needle. Of Scandinavian origin. 

Hoop-back Windsors, Same as bow back. A Windsor in which the bentwood back 
runs in a continuous loop from one side of the seat to the other. 

Hurricane globe. Glass chimney to prevent drafts from blowing out a candle. 

Hutch table. From the French word huche, meaning trough. A table with a loose top 
mounted on a box whose ends are extended down to form feet. 

Inlay, A means of decoration in wood by cutting a channel in the surface and filling 
. it with wood, metal, etc. of a contrasting color or texture. 
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Ifiih CiApfendde. Furniture made in the i8th century in Ireland by local craftsmen 
following Chippendale’s designs* 

Jacobean Period. 1603-1649. English* 

Japanning. Varnish applied in several coats and dried by heat. 

Joiner. A woodworker skilled in finer work than performed by a carpenter. 

Joint stool. An early Jacobean stool with turned legs, tenoned joints, and stretchers. 
Kas. A primitive Dutch cupboard or cabinet with painted or carved panels. 

Keeping room. Term applied to the general living room of the Early American house 
where a family really lived (not the parlor). 

Knotty pine. Pine with knots and other imperfections. Low-grade lumber. 
Ladder^back choir. One with horizontal rails (like a ladder), in contrast to banister- 
back which has vertical ones. 

Lazy Susan. A revolving tray mounted on a base so that it can be placed on a table. 
Library steps. Portable steps used to reach upper part of bookcase. 

Linenjold panel. Carved decoration wood or stone resembling folds of linen. 



Linsey woolsey. Early American homespun material, coarse. Used commonly in every 
household for clothes, curtains, etc. 

Lintel. A horizontal member panning an opening, such as a fireplace. 

Uofds paw foot. The foot of a chair leg shaped like a lion’s paw. 

Livery cupboard. An early English food cupboard* 

Louis XIV Period. 1643—1715, French. 

Louis XV Period. 17 15-1774, French. 

Lotus XVI Period. 1774—1793, French. 

Love seat. A sofa accommodating two persons. 

Lowboy. Low chest or table with drawers derived from chest-on-legs, developed 
during Queen Anne period* 

Mahogany. A redd&h brown wood especially adapted to the making of furniture, 
having a fine texture and taking a polish well. Comes from the West Indies, 
Central and South America, and Africa* 

Marquetry. Wood with an inlay of some other substance such as metal or stone. 

Mclndre^ Samuel. 1757-1811. Architect, cabinetmaker, and carver of distinction. 
Bom and lived all his life in Salem, Mass. 
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Meeting rail. The rails of a sash window which come together when the window is 
closed. 

Mohair. A sturdy, woven fabric of cotton, linen, silk or wool combined with the hair 
of the Angora goat, having a pile. Used principally for upholstery. 

Molding. Hollow or raised continuous strips of wood used as decoration, to hide joints, 
etc. May be applied or formed in base material. 

Mushroom tyfe chair. An armchair which has mushroom-shaped flat knobs at the 
tops of the arm posts. 

Nutwood. Wood of any of the various nut trees. 

One-fost bed. One which has one side and one end fastened to the wall and therefore 
needs only one post to hold it up. 

Ormolu. Ornamental gilded metal decoration used on French furniture. 

Pad foot. A simple flattened end of a cabriole leg. 

Palladian window. A group of three windows, the center one being higher and hav- 
ing a rounded top. 

Pediment. On a house, the triangular mounting forming a decoration over a door or 
window; on furniture, the same form found on the tops of cabinets, 

Pembroke table. A Chippendale innovation. Small rectangular table with drawer, and 
drop leaves supported by brackets. 

Pennsylvania Dutch furniture. Made by i8th century German, Dutch, and Swiss 
settlers in eastern Pennsylvania, who used peasant designs on their furniture. 

Philadelfhia Chiffendale. Work done by a group of cabinetmakers in Philadelphia in 
the style of Chippendale — middle l8th century. 

Phyfe^ Duncan. ?~l856. Scottish born, but began working in America in 1783. Lead- 
ing maker of furniture based on Sheraton-Directoire styles, and later of Empire 
furniture style. 

Pie-crust table. One with a round top and fluted edges, often scalloped in outUne. 

Pile weave. Fabric or carpet with upright ends. The pile is sometimes left uncut. 

Pilgrim furniture. A loose term that has come to be applied to primitive furniture of 
the Pilgrim era. 

Pillar-tyfe legs. Chair or cabinet legs, square in section, and the same thickness 
throughout their length. 

Plank floor. One made up of wide thick planks. 
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Platform rocker. A rocking chair mounted on a base to which it is attached by a ^ring 
or other device. 

Pole screen. A small fire or light screen of wood or framed fabric mounted on a ver- 
tical pole or ^indle, on which it can be adjusted for height. 

Press bed. An early type of narrow bed that could be folded against the wall to make 
space in the room. 

Press cuf board. A storage cupboard for linens, etc. 

Pumfkm fine. From the Strobus finus tree, the wood acquiring with time a mellow, 
yellow tone, warm and distinctive. 

Queen Anne Period. 1 702-1 7 14, English. 

Quillwork sconce. A decorative, framed wall hanging made as a reflector for candles 
held in side brackets. Usually a floral pattern made of paper (colored and curled), 
wax, wire, and mica. 

Raffinee. (Fr.) Refined. 

Rail. One of the two cross pieces of a frame or a panel. 

Rake. On furniture, table or chair leg which is slanted or splayed and therefore not 
vertical. The legs of the American Windsor chair are raked. 

Reeding. Opposite of fluting. A series of parallel, convex ribs. 

Refectory table. Narrow, long dining table with heavy stretchers near the floor, such 
as used in monasteries. 

Ref. A sturdy material of plain weave, reversible, with a heavy rib. 

Ribhandy or Ribbon-back. A ribbon-like form in chair back. 

Riser. The vertical part of a stair step. 

Rococo. An elaborate type of ornamentation consisting of rocks and shells, often with 
leaves and flowers intertwined. 

Rushlight. A sort of candle made of swamp rush soaked in fat. 

Rushlight holder. A claw-like device to contain the rushlight. 


Sadiron. Early, old-fashioned iron for pressing clothes. 

Salamander chair. An early type of arm chair with rush seat, beautiful turnings, and 
back slats forming silhouette of paired salamanders. 
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Satinwaod. A light, honey-colored hard wood of fine lustrous grain coming from 
Ceylon, India, and the West Indies. Used extensively in i8th century £nglish 
furniture. 

Savery, William. A noted i8th century cabinetmaker of Philadelphia (1721-1787), 
famous for his elaborate Chippendale style highboys and lowboys. 

Sawbuck. An early, crude table with a medial stretcher and legs formed in an X. 

Scratch carving. Crude carving found on early pieces. Done with a V-chisel. 

Secretary. A desk with a high top (usually pedimented) containing shelves behind 
doors, sometimes with drawers below. 

SerfenUne front. The double curve sometimes given to chest, desk, and sideboard 
fronts. Usually the center is convex and the ends concave. 

Settee. A long seat with low back and arms, occasionally upholstered. 

Settle. A movable long seat with a solid, high wooden back and ends to avert drafts. 

Shaker furniture. Made by a religious group in the 19th century. Some of the most 
delightful but severely plain American provincial pieces were made by them. 

Sheraton^ Thomas. 1750-1806. Cabinetmaker, preacher, scholar. Made little furni- 
ture but published several books of designs from which the delicate classic Shera- 
ton style was developed. 

Slapback chenr. Same as ladder-back. Horizontal, flat or curved slat rails in chair back. 

S'pade foot. A rectangular tapered foot somewhat the shape of a spade. 


Sfandrel. Brass corner decorations on the face of a clock. 

Spanish foot. Convex, ribbed, and spreading foot of chair leg, sometimes slightly 
scrolled or turned under. 



Spatter work. Drops of paint spattered from a paint brush by hand. 

Spindle. A long, thin, turned, round piece of wood, often tapered and shaped for use 
in chair backs, or as stretchers. 

Splat. The wide vertical center piece of wood in a chair back. 

Splay. Rake. Splayed leg is one extending outward from its attachment. 
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bed, A bed whose head and foot boards are composed of or decorated with spool- 
shaped turnings, 

Sfoon hack, A Queen Anne characteristic of chair backs shaped to human contours. 

Squab, Stuffed, loose cushion used on chair seat. Originally used in 17 th and i8th 
centuries. 

Stmr rods. Rods used to hold a stair carpet in position. 

StenciL A design applied by daubing paint over a cut-out in heavy paper, 

SlUe, One of the two upright pieces of a frame or a panel. 

Stretcher, A wooden support extending between legs of tables or chairs. 

Stuart, 1603-1649. English Stuart Kings — ^James I, Charles I, Charles II, James II, 
Early Jacobean, Cromwellian, Restoration). 

Swan^neck fediment. One which is made up of two S-curves, facing each other. 
Found over Georgian doorways, and on tops of Queen Anne or Chippendale 
cabinets and secretaries. 

Tambour, A flexible sliding door or cover made of narrow strips of wood glued to a 
backing of linen or duck. 

Tavern table. An early, rectangular table, used in taverns. Made with a drawer in 
the apron; with or without stretchers. 

Tester Bed, The word tester comes from an old French word ^Heslier^^ meaning a 
head piece or helmet, and came to mean, in England, the frame for holding 
the canopy over a highpost bed. 

Thimble foot. Same as spade foot, but more often turned than square. 

Tilutof table. One with top hinged to the pedestal so that it may be tilted. 

ToUe de Jouy, Realistic designs of scenes, flowers, or landscapes printed on fine cot- 
ton. Process originated at Jouy, France, near Paris about 1760. Good repro- 
ductions are made today in wallpaper as well as in fabric. 

Tole. (Fr.) Painted tinware. 

Tory chimney, A house chimney that is painted white with a band of black around 
the top. 

Trammel, An adjustable iron hook for hanging pots over a fire. 

Tread, The horizontal part of a stair step. 

Trestle table. One with the top mounted on two flat, wide legs, joined by a stretcher. 

Trifod table. One with the top mounted on a center pedestal, having three legs. 

Trumfet leg, A decorative turning shaped like a trumpet with the mouth upward. 

Trundle bed, A low small bed which could be rolled under a high bed for storage 
during the day. 

Tudor, 1485-1603. English, comprising reigns of Henry VII, Henry VIII, Edward 
VI, Mary and Elizabeth. 
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Turkey work* Worsted embroidery done on canvas, popular in 17th century. 
Tum-uf French foot. A scroll or spiral foot, or a swept-out foot as used by Hepple- 
white. 



Tuxedo sofa. An upholstered sofa with flat, outward curved ends. 

Underbrace. A stretcher for strengthening the legs of a piece of furniture. 

Valance. Ruffle or skirt used on lower part of Colonial bed; or decorative piece hung 
from the top of the window over draperies. 

Vase back. Outline of center splat resembles a vase in shape. A characteristic of the 
Queen Anne chair. 

Veneer. Ytry thin decorative wood glued onto a solid wood backing. 

Victorian feriod. The era of Queen Victoria’s reign, 1837—1901, marked by fussy, 
tasteless, and extravagant furniture. 

Wagon chcnr. A double chair with short legs, rush or splint seat, usually with ladder 
back, used for additional seats in a wagon. 

W ag^on^wall. Very early wall clock with exposed weights, hung high up on the wall. 

Wcinscot. Wall paneling. 

Wennscot chmr. An arm chair with a paneled back and solid wooden seat. The earliest 
type of armchair in America. 

Welsh dresser. Type of cupboard, with open shelves above, and cupboards or drawers, 
or both, below. 

Western Reserve. That section of Ohio state originally a part of Connecticut and set- 
tled by immigrants from New York and New England. 

Whatnot. A curio display set of shelves usually graduated in size. 

William^and^Mary Period. 1688— 1 702, English. 

Windsor chmr. Originating in England. American type developed in Philadelphia 
after 1725. Bentwood frame with spindle back, saddle-shaped seat, splayed legs. 
Made in rocker, arm chair, settee, etc., styles, sometimes with bamboo turnings. 
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Adam Brothers, 50, 64, 84 

Age^of Mahogany, 221 

Age of Oak, 147 

Age of Satinwood, 147 

Age of Walnut, 41, 147 

Andirons, 27, 164, 181, 182, 186, 212 

Anne, Queen of England. See Queen Anne 

Appeal of the Colonial house, 4-7 

creating authentic background, 4-6, 1 7 
cultural aspect of furnishing, 6-7 
Architects 

Adam Brothers, 50, 64, 84 
Mclntire, Samuel, 49 
Architectural Periods, 1 1 
Architecture 

need for recognizing, 10 
nondescript houses, 1 1 
Argand lamp, 115-16 
Arms 
chair, 72 
roll, 47 

sofa, 47, 57, 201 
Aubusson. See Rugs 
Axminster. See Rugs 

Bamboo, 47 
Baseboard, 24, 79 
Basin 

hole, 124 
stand, 124 
Beds 

angel, 179 

canopied, 70, 176, 179, 214 
Chippendale, 47 
3S» 70, 160 
Early Pilgrim, 33 
Elizabethan, 36 


field, 72, 176, 177, 180, 1 81 
folding, 33, 70 
high-post, 176 

low-post, 58, 72, 176, 1 8 1, 214 

one-post, 33 

press, 33, 70 

spool, 176 

summer, 52 

tail-post, 70, 176, 1 8 1, 214 
tester, 41, 177, 217 
trundle, 41 
twin, 52, 177 
Bed accessories 
canopies, 70 
counterpanes, 180 
coverlet, 1 79, 180, 181, 214 
dust ruffle, 177 
hangings, 89, 176, 1 77 
quilt, 179, 180, 18 1 
spread, 179, 217 
tester, 177, 179-81, 217 
valance, 177, 179, 181, 217 
Bedroom 

in Early American house, 176-88 
accessories, 182-86 
floor covering, 1 8 1 , 182 
furniture, 176-81 
lighting fixtures, 188 
wall treatment, 182 
window treatment, 1 86 
in Georgian house, 214-19 
accessories, 214 
floor covering, 218 
furniture, 214, 219 
lighting fixtures, 214 
wall treatment, 214 
window treatment, 214 
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Bedspreads. See Bed accessories 
Bedsteps, 126 

Benches, 18, 34, 60, 75, 172, 173 
cobbler’s, I2i 
milk, 122, 190 
water, 122, 124, 172 
Bookcase, 47, 65, 131, 156 
Books, 155, 172 
Boxes 
bread, 73 
candle, 176, 194 
desk, 44 
knife, 73, I94 
pipe, 60, 164, 176 
spice, 126, 194 
spoon, 176, 194 
wall, 60, 164 

Breakfront, 47, 158, 205, 2ll 

Cabinets 
ceiling, 193 
china, 156 
Goddard, 46 
Hepplewhite, 50 
hooded, 38 
painted, 167 
spice, 126, 190 
wall, 76, 158, 190 
William-and-Mary, 38 
Cabriole leg. See Legs 
Calico. See Fabrics 
Camphine, 116 

Candelabra, 1 15, 1 16, 132, 214 
Candlestand. See Furniture; see also Light- 
ing fixtures 
Canterbury, 208 
Carpet. See Rugs 
Cartouche, 186 
Carving 

cartouche, 186 
cockle-shell, 43, 135 
diamond-shape on kas, 37 


filigree, 135 

finials, 42, 135, 181, 186 
fretwork, 42, 49 
lattice work, 47 
pendant husk, 50 
Prince of Walei feathers, 50 
Scratch, 70 
Scroll, 135 
shell, 38, 43 
swag garlands, 50, 136 
urn, 136 
wheat cluster, 50 
Ceiling, 154, 160 
Cellarette, 1 21 
Chair 

arm, 47, 72 
arrow-back, 72, 1 93 

backs, 37, 41, 47, 50, 52, 57, 167, 172 

banister-back, 70, 160, 167, 1 72 

barrel, 160 

bedroom, l8l 

board-seated, 18, 34, 70 

Brewster, 34, 70 

“captain’s,” 1 90 

Carver, 34, 70, 167, 172 

Chippendale, 47 

feet 

ball, 37, 38 

ball-and-claw, 41, 43, 47, 48 

bracket, 42, 50 

bun, 38 

club, 41 

Dutch, 43 

lion’s paw, 47 

onion, 37 

pad, 41, 43 

scroll, 41 

spade, 50, 52 

Spanish, 37, 167 

thimble, 50 

turned-up French, 47, 48 
turnip, 37 
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Chair — Continued 
Flemish, 37 
French Provincial, 73 
Hepplewhite, 50, 51, 52 
Hitchcock, 57, 167, 190, 219 
Martha Washington, 160 
moihioom, 35 

Penn^lvania Dutch, 60, 219 

Ph7fe, 52 

Queen Anne, 41 

rail, 14, 90 

rocking, 72, 181 

roundabout, 160 

salamander, 35 

Shaker, 60 

Sheraton, 52, 219 

slat-back, 34, 35, 58, 65, 70, 160, 167 
tub, 210 

wainscot, 34, 65, 70, 199 
Windsor, 70, 1 60, 1 8 1 , 190 
bamboo-turned, 167, 193 
bow-back, 167 
English, 43 
fan-back, 167 
hoop-back, 65 
painted, 43, 167 
wing, 38, 65, 89, 158, 181, 201 
Chaise longue, 35, 42, 179, 188 
Check plaids. See Fabrics 
Chest 

bracket foot, 42, 50 
carved, S3y70y 13^ 

Goddard, 46 
Hadley, 69 

of-drawers, 33, 44, 50, 58, 72 
on-chest, 218 
painted, 70, 131 
Pennsylvania Dutch, 60 
Pilgrim, 33> i97 
purpose of, 33 
scratch-carved, 70 


Shaker, 60, 173 
spice, 126, 194 
Chimney 

central, 24, 152 
Tory, 22 
Chinese 

Chippendale, 47, 78-79 
wallpaper, 78, 99 
Chintz. See Fabrics 
Chippendale, Thomas, 45-49 
characteristics of furniture, 47 
furnishing with, 78-79 
Irish, 76 

Philadelphia, 47-48, 76 
Classic Revival. See Greek Revival 
Clocks 

alarm, 141 

banjo, 141, 164, 212 
birdcage, 121 

bracket, 126, 141, 155, 212 

brass parts, 141 

cases 

alabaster, 1 41 
wood, 141, 146 
Cromwellian, 141 
faces 

brass, 141 
enamel, 141 
gold, 1 41 
painted, 141 . 

French, 141 
fretwork, 141 
from England, 141 
from France, 141 
from Holland, 141 
from Sweden, 141 
glass dome, 141 
grandfather, 74, 141, 199 
grandmother, 141, 199 
hands, 141 
in hall, 155 
inlaid walnut, 38 
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Clocks — Continued 
lantern, 121 
mantel, 141, 146 
pendulum, 141 
pillar-and-8croll, 164 
Terry, Eli, 141 
shelf, 141, 212 
spandrels, 146 
steeple, 146, 164 
wag-on-wall, 141 
wall, 141 

Willard, Simon, 141 
Closets, 28, 154, 156 
Cobbler’s bench, 1 2 1 
Color, 38, 39, 83-84 
French Provincial, 73 
house exterior, 22, 84 
in fabrics, 84 
on early walls, 83, 160 
tricks with, 22 
Williamsburg, 28, 211 
Commode, 131, 150 
Cork 

flooring, 106, 175, 218 
tile, 106 

Cornices, 47, 50, 78, 89, 132, 137 
Cradle, 121 
Credenza, 131 

Crewel embroidery. Sec Fabrics 
Cupboards, 35, 44 
built-in, 78, 156 
china, 75 
closed, 70, 1 3 1 
corner, 47, 60, 160, 172, 214 
court, 35> 36 
fireplace, 172 
floor, 36, 193 
hanging, 188 
hutch, 3S, 124 
kas, 37, 188 
livery, 35, 36 
open, 70 


press, 35, 36 
Shaker, 173 
spice, 60 
stair, 152, IS4 
wall, 60, 214 

Welsh, 72, 131, 158, 167-72, 190, 193, 
219 

Currier & Ives prints, 140 
Curtain 

ball fringe, 163, 212 
“country style,” 161 
crossover, 161 
dotted Swiss, 16 1 
draw, 161, 186 
Dutch, 16 1 

eliminating shades, 161, 163 
glass, 163, 186 

in Early American house, 161-64 
in Georgian house, 212 
length, 161-62, 212 
loops on, 16 1, 162 
materials 

brocade, 20 1, 212 
calico, 84, 89, 160, 163, 186, 195 
chintz, 38, 75, 160, 163, 164, 195, 
201 

cotton, 164,175 
crewel embroidery, 73, 84, 89 
damask, 84, 195, 201 
dimity, 217 
dotted Swiss, 217 
homespun, 164, 201 
India print, 84, 1 60, 164, 186 
linen, 84, 89, 164 
muslin, 163 
organdy, 161, 163 
silk, 84, 89, 140 
toile de Jouy, 84 
velvet, 84, 89 
rings, 162 
rods, 161 
ruffles, 162, 163 
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Curvet 
conveXi 51 
cyma, 135 
Grecian, 57 
serpentine, 50 
Cushions 

loose, 35, 36, 72, 73, 172, 201, 208 
seats, 74, 84, 172, 1 81 

Dado, 78, 90, 132, 158 
Damask. See Fabrics 
Daybed. See Beds 
Designers 
Adam Brothers, 50 
Chippendale, Thomas, 45-49 
Hepplewhite, George, 49-52 
Phyfe, Duncan, 52-57 
Sheraton, Thomas, 49-52 
Desks 
box, 44 
Goddard, 46 
kidney-shaped, 52, 217 
Shaker, 60 

slant-top, 41, 58, 70, 158, 160 
tambour, 211 
writing, 188, 208 
Delaware, 58 
Dining room 

furnishing the Early American, 165-76 
accessories, 176 
floor coverings, 175 
furniture, 165-73 
lighting fixtures, 176 
wall treatment, 173-75 
window treatment, 175 
furnishing the Georgian, 212-14 
accessories, 214 
floor coverings, 212 
furniture, 212-14 
lighting fixtures, 214 
wall treatment, 212,214 
window treatment, 214 


furnishing with Shaker furniture, 173 
Doors 

batten, 24, 27, 64, 155 
funeral, 158 
paneled, 24, 27, 156 
pedimented, 78 
tambour, 211 

Dressers, 72, 13 1, 158, 167-72, 190, 193, 
219 

Dry sink, 122 

Early American house 
of the North, ii, 13, 15 
how to furnish, 64, 1 5 2-94 
how to identify, 1 1, 152 
of the South, 1 1 
how to furnish, 64 
how to identify, 1 1 
Elizabethan, 31, 64, 147 
Empire, 12, 52, 57, 64, 137 > H 7 
Engravings, 140 
Entry, 152, 154, 155, 156 
Etageres, 126, 201, 206, 208 

Fabrics 

brocade, 201, 212 
brocatelle, 84, 201 
calico, 84, 89, 160, 163, 195 
canvas, 140 
check plaid, 73* • 

chintz, 38, 75, 76, 84, 89, 160, 163, 164, 
195, 201 

cotton, 84, 89, 164, 201 
crewel work, 73, 84, 89 
damask, 84, 195, 201 
dimity, 217 
dotted Swiss, 217 
furniture checks, 41 
hair cloth, 41, 208 
homespun, 84, 164, 201 
' India prints, 84, 1 60, 164, 186 
linen, 84, 89, 164 
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Fabrics — Continued 
linsey-woolsey, 84 
mohair, 81 
moire, 84 
muslin, 163 
organdy, 163 
plush, 60, 84 
rep, 94, 1 60 
satin, 84, 89, 140 
serge, 84 
silk, 84, 89, 140 
toiles de Jouy, 84 
velvet, 84, 89 
Fanlight, 196 
Feather-edge. See Board 
Feet 

ball, 37, 38 

ball-and-claw, 41, 43, 47, 48 

bracket, 42, 50 

bun, 38 

club, 41 

Dutch, 43 

lion’s paw, 47 

onion, 37 

pad, 41, 43 

scroll, 41 

spade, 50, 52 

Spanish, 37, 167 

thimble, 50 

turned-up French, 47, 48 
turnip, 37 
Fences, 22 
Finials 
bird, 135 
brass, 47, 1 86 
flat, 34 

pineapple, 181 
tester bed, 1 8 1 
turned, 42 
Fireback, 27 
Fireplace 

andirons, 27, 164, 181, 182, 186, 212 


blackening, 27, 186 
chest, 131 

cupboards, 172, 182 
featuring, 156 

in Early American houses, 156, 172, 182, 
190 

in Georgian houses, 212 
in salt box, 171 
kitchen, 27, 156, 158 
ovens, 27, 79 
raising hearth, 27 
subduing, 27, 156 
tile, 74 
Firepoles, 212 
Firescreens, 212 
Flemish 
chair, 37 

leg, 38 
scroll, 135 
Floors 
board, 105 

plank, 14, 27, 154, 160 
random width, 27 
covering, 83 
canvas, 108 

cork, 106-07, 175, 218 
linoleum, 106-07, *76, 189, 1 97, 218 
rugs. See Rugs 
tile, 106-07, 190 
decorated 

painted, 14, 27, 105, 160, 173, 182, 
186, 197, 218 

spatter-dash, 14, 105, 175, 182, 186, 
218 

stencilled, 14, 105, 160-61, 186, 197, 
218 

in Early American house 
bedroom, 14, 160, 186 
diningroom, 14, 160, 175-76 
kitchen, 14, 160 
living room, 14, 160 
in Georgian house 
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Floors, in Georgian house — Continued 
bedroom, 218-19 
dining room, 212 
hall, 197 
kitchen, 220 
living room, 197, 211 
modern, 105 
treatment, 83, 105 
Food safe, 124, 190 
Foot warmers, 121 
Forms, 34, 36, 60 
Francis 1 of France, 3 5 
French Directoire, 64 
Furnishing 
aim in, 17, 18 
factors in, 17, 18 

the Early American house, 64, 1 5 2-94 
the Georgian house, 64, 196-214 
what not to combine, 64 
Furniture 
Adam, 12, 64, 147 
American Provincial, 12, 64, 65, 152, 
158, 196 
borax, 201 
built-in, 131 
‘‘butcher,” 52 
Carolean, 12 
checks, 41 
Chinese, 47, 78 

Chippendale, 12, 45 - 49 > 78-79> H7» 
195, 220 
Chinese, 78-79 
Irish, 76 

Philadelphia, 47-48, 76 
Cromwellian, 31, 33, 

“distressed,” 196 

Dutch origin, 31, 37, 74 

Early Colonial, 12, 31-37, 62, 64, 69, 

147 

Early Georgian, 12, 43-45> H7 
Elizabethan, 31, 64, 147 
Empire, 12, 57, 64, 147 


English origin, 12, 31, 78 
Federal, 147 

French, 33, 47 > SO, Sh 57 , 60, 64, 
73 , 78, 1 

French Provincial, 31, 58, 62, 72-73, 
163,195,217 
Gothic, 47, 78 
“harlequin,” 121 

Hepplewhite, 12, 49-52, 64, 147, 195, 
220 

identifying traditional styles, 29-40 
Jacobean, 12-31, 33, 37-38, 64, 65, 68- 
69, 147, 196 
Late Georgian, 1 2 
modern, 81-82 
painted, 52, 64, 69, 76, 219 
Pennsylvania Dutch, 60, 64, 73, 13 1, 
163, 172 
Periods 
American 

Early Colonial, 147 
Empire, 147 
Federal, 147, 148 
Georgian, 147 
Victorian, ii, 60, 220 
English 

Elizabethan, 147 
Empire, 147 
Georgian, 147 
Jacobean, 147 
Queen Anne, 147 
Tudor, 147 

William-and-Mary, 147 
Phyfe, Duncan, 12, 52-57, 64, 81, 147, 
195, 220 

Pilgrim, 12-31, 33-37, 64, 68, 73, 147, 

158, 190, 195 

Primitive, 69-70 
Puritan, 31, 33, 68 

Queen Anne, 12, 41-43, 64, 75-76, 147, 

195 

Relation of one style to another, 63-74 
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Furniture — Continued 
Scale, 65 

Shaker, 60, 64, 172 

Sheraton, 12, 51-52, 64, 121, 147, 195, 
220 

Traditional styles, 29-40, 81 
Tudor, 31, 147 
Victorian, il, 60, 220 
William-and-Mary, 12, 37-40, 41, 64, 
65, 74, I 47 > 196 

Georgian house 

howto furnish, 16, 64, 196-214 
how to identify, 1 1, 16 
Girandoles, 60, 137-38, 200 
Glass 

chimneys, iii, 200 
cranberry, 124 
crown, 76 
hall light, 200 
looking, 44, 1 86 
painting on, 137, 140, 146 
pier, 132 
Venetian, 1 1 5 
Goddard, John, 12, 46, 49 
Gothic, 47, 78 
Greek Revival, 16, 17 
floor plan, 1 1 
furnishing, 64, 79-81 
identifying, 1 1 
wallpapers, 99 

Haircloth. See Fabrics 
Hall, i 54 - 55 > 196-97 
Handrail, 121 
Hardware, 186 
brass, 27, 47» 73 
hinges, 152, 186 
polished steel, 73 
Hearthstone, 27 
Hepplewhite, George, 49-52 
characteristics, 50 


Highboys, 158, 214 
bonnet top, 218 
flattop, 58 

Queen Anne, 41, 75, 218 
Savery^s, 46 
William-and-Mary, 74 
Hinges, 152, 186 
Holland, 31, 37, X41 
Homespun. See Fabrics 
Hutch 

cupboard, 35, 124 

table, 33, 58, 70, 167, 172, 190 

India print. See Fabrics 
Inlay, 41, 49, 50, 52, 64, 141 

Jacobean, 12-31, 33, 37-38, 64, 65, 68-69, 
147, 196 

Japanning, 41, 43, 76, 1 35 

Kas, 37, 186 
Kitchens 

in Early American house, 1 89-90 
in Georgian house, 214 
Knobs, 22 
Knockers, 22 
Knotty pine, 13, 190 

Lacquering, 41, 42, 43, 52, 76 
Lamps. See Lighting fixtures 
“Lazy Susan,” 190 
Leather, 38, 43, 208 
Legs 

bandy. See Cabriole 
cabriole, 38, 41, 47, 50, 76 
cup-form, 38 
Flemish-scroU, 38 
fluted, 50 
peg-top, 38 
reeded, 50, 52 
S-shaped, 38 
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Leg! — Cont%nu$i 
tofa> 50 
tapered, 50, 52 
trumpet, 38 
turned, 151, 153 
Libraiy steps, 68, 121, 126, 131 
Lights, 24, 1 1 1-20 
candelabra, 1 1 5, 1 16, 132, 214 
candles 
suet. 111 
tallow, III 
wax. III 
“wooden,” ill 
candle holders, 135 
sconces, ill, 112, 135 
stands, ill, 1 12, 1 15, 164, 172, 186 
sticb, 111, 214 

chandeliers, iii, 115, 164, 176, 214 
door lights, 122 
for dining room, 1 17 
for hall, 200 
for kitchen, 1 1 7 
for living room, 1 17, 164 
hanging lanterns, 116, 164, 200 
hurricane globes, 111-12, 200, 211 
in the Early American house, 119, 152, 
164 

in the Georgian house, 120, 200 
lamps 

Argand, 115-16 
bases, 118-19 
bedroom, 120 
betty, III 
floor, 164, 212 
hanging, 117 
' reading, 164 
shades, 119, 164 
student, 1 17, 176 
table, 1649 212 

modem reproductions, 116-17, i ^ ^ 
whale-oil, in, 117, 164, 176, 190 
reflectors, in, 112 


rush. III, 112 

sconces, 116, 152, 164, 176, 200, 2 
214 

trammels, in, 112 
Linen. Zee Fabrics 
Linoleum, 106, 176, 189, 197, 218 
Linsey-woolsey. Zee Fabrics 
Lintel, 112, 162 
Living room 

in Early American house, 156 
accessories, 212 
floor treatment, 160, 211 
furniture, 156-60 
wall treatment, 1 6 1 -64 
window treatment, 161-64 
in Georgian house 
accessories, 211-12 
floor treatment, 197, 211 
furniture, 200-202 
wall treatment, 196-97, 211, 214 
window treatment, 212 
Looking glasses, 44, 135 
Louis XIV, 58 

Louis XV, 50, 51, 58, 60, 73, 211 
Louis XVI, 50, 58, 73 
Louisiana, 58 
Lowboys, 58, 199 

Queen Anne, 41, 42, 75 
Savery, 46 

William-and-Mary, 74 

Mantels, 16, 50, 132 
Maps, 2 1 2 
Marquetry, 76 
Mclntire, Samuel, 49 
Mezzotints, 212 
Milk churn, 1 2 1 
Mirrors 
Bilbao, 136 

Chinese Chippendale, 135, 137 
Chippendale, 47, 135 
courting, 135, 199 
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Mirrors — Continued 
dressing, 135 
effect of, 132 
Empire, 137 
Federal, 138 
girandole, 137 
Hepplewhite, 136 
mantel, 135 
painted, 137 
pier, 132 
Queen Anne, 135 
Sheraton, 137 
silhouette, 135 
tabernacle, 137 
Venetian, 135 
Modern Colonial, i o 
Modern innovations, 1 7 
Mohair. See Fabrics 
Molding, 16, 135 

Needlework, 43, 75, 84, 140, 208 
Net, fish, 180, 186 

Ornament 
bamboo, 47 
brass, 57 
cartouche, 1 86 
cockle-shell, 43, 135 
eagle, 57, 138, 220 
filigree, 135 
fretwork, 43, 49 
gesso, 43 
gilt balls, 220 

inlay, 41, 49, 50, 52, 64, 141 
lattice-work, 47 
lyre, 57 
marquetry, 76 
medallions, 135 
mother-of-pearl, 60 
pendant husk, 50 
Prince-of-Wales feathers, 50 
ribbon, 135 


rook, 220 
scratch-carving, 70 
scroll, 135 
stars, 220 

swag garlands, 50, 136 
urn, 136 

wheat clusters, 50 
Oven, 27, 79, 156 

Paint 

removal of, 13, 152 
Williamsburg, 28, 211 
Panelling, 13, 27, 73, 78-79, 83, 89, 197, 
211 

knotty pine, 13, 190 
Pediments 
broken, 42 
door, 27 
scroll, 42, 135 
swan-neck, 42 
Peg board, 1 54 
Pennsylvania, 48, 58 

Pennsylvania Dutch, 58, 60, 64, 73, 163, 
172 

Periods 

architectural, lo-li 
furniture, lO-ii, 147, 220 ' 

overlapping of, 14, 18, 19 ’ 

Petit point, 75, 91 

Pewter, 156, 176 ^ 

Phonographs, 131 

Phyfe, 12, 52-57, 64, 81, I47 i I95» 220 
Pictures 

genre, 140, 164 

in Early American house, 158 

in Georgian house, 212 

landscape, 140, 212 

needlework, 140 

oil portraits, 140, 164, 212 

tinsel, 140 

Pilgrim, 12-64, 68, 73, 158 

Plaster, 13, 64, 79, 83, 160-61, 196-97, 21 1 
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Pole screen, ai2 
Porcelain, 79 
Porch, 24 
Prints, 186 
botany, 212 
Currier & Ives, 140 
English, 212 
imported, 212 
meazotint, 2x2 

Queen Anne, 12, 39, 42-45, 64, 75-76, 

147, 195 

Queen Mary, 37, 43 
Quill work, 132, 140, 200 

Rack 

magazine, 208 
spoon, 176, 194 
Radio, 131 
Reference books, 28 
Rep. See Fabrics 

Reproductions, 72, 76, 116-17, 118, 121, 
124, 126, 131, 177, 196 
Restoration of England, 33, 147 
Rockers, 181 
platform, 72 
upholstered, 72 
Rooms 

composite, 81-82, 172 
den, 65 

dining, 124, 165-76, 212-14 
enlarging, 16 
kitchen, 156, 220 
library, 68, 124 
living, 124, 156-64, 196-214 
oversized, 165 
sewing, 126 
size of, 16, 65 
Roundheads, 3 1 

Rogs 

Aubusson, 109 
Axminster^ 109 


braided, 108, 154, 155, 161, 175, 182, 
208 

Chinese, 108-208 

hooked, 108-09, 154, 161, 182, 197, 
211, 219 
Indian, 108 
linen, 1 54, 197 
modern, 182 

Oriental, 78, 108, 141, 197, 21 1 
rag, 109, 155, 17 3y 175 
runner, 154, 155> ^97 
rush, 108 

woven, 154, 161, 182 
Rush seats, 34, 35, 73, 75, 194 

Sadirons, 122 
Salem, 208 

Samplers, 1 40, 164, 186 
Satin. See Fabrics 
Savery, William, 1 2, 46, 49 
Sconces, iii, 117, 118 
japanned iron, ii 3, 1 14 
metal, li 3 
mirror, 114, 154 
painted tole, 1 1 4 
pewter, 114 
quill work, 132, 140 
reflectors, ill, 113, 114 
reproductions, 1 5 1, 164 
Sheffield plate, 114* 
silver, 114 
tin, III 

wood, III, 1 13 
Screen, 158 
fireplace, 212 
pole, 212 
Seats 

built-in, 156 
cane, 37»4i>75 
chip, 41 

dressing table, 217 
fireside, 158 
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Continued 
leather, 41 

love, 158, 160, 201, 208 
needlepoint, 41, 75 
petit point, 7S> 91 
reed, 41 

rush, 34, 35, 73, 75, 194 
Straw, 73 
wagon, 124 

Secretaries, 4 ^> 44 ^ 4^9 47 ^ 13I9 203 

Settees, 35, 47, 70, 72, 73, 172, 199 
Settles, 18, 70, 158 
Shaker, 60, 64, 1 72 

Shelves, 47, 73, 126, 158, 173, 190, 205 

Sheraton, Thomas, 51-52, 121 

Sideboard, 50, 51, 173, 197, 214 

Silhouettes, 212 

Sink, 122, 190 

Slipcovers, 201 

Sofa 

Chippendale, 47, 208 
Early Georgian, 208 
French, 47 
Hepplewhite, 50 

in Early American room, 70, 158, 1 60 
in Georgian living room, 201, 208 
influence in room, 160 
Lawson, 160, 208 
Phyfe, 57 

Queen Anne, 75, l6o 
roll arm, 47, 201 
Tuxedo, 160, 208 
upholstery, 160 
Spain, 37 

Spinning wheel, 122 
Stair, 152 

case, 152, 154 
rod, 154 
wall, 154 
Stand 

basin, 124 

candle, 58, 70, 158, 177, i 36 


wash, 60, 13 1 
wig, 124 

Stencil work, 14, 57, 90, 91, 155, 160, 174 

Stools, 18, 34, 36, 58, 68, 70, 75, 126, 158 

Storage, 154, 186 

Stove, 190 

Stretchers, 50, 70 

Stuart Kings, 33 

Sweden, 141 

Tables 

butterfly, 34, 09, 160, 167 
candle stands, ill, 112, I15, 164, 172, 
186 
card, 199 
center, 190 
chair, 58, 70, 172 
cocktail, 126 

coffee, 69, 1 21, 124-26, 158, 201 

console, 47, 155 

draw, 41, 167, 212 

dressing, 38, 42, 75, 186, 188, 217 

end, 126, 158, 201 

game, 217 

gateleg, 34, 69, 70, 155, 167, 212 
hall, 75 

hutch, 33, 58, 70, 167, 172, 190 

Jacobean, 69 

kidney-shaped, 52 

nest of, 158 

night, 126 

occasional, 158 

pedestal, 70, 212 

Pembroke, 50, 8 1 

Pennsylvania Dutch, 60, 199 

pie crust, 47, 208 

powder, 217 

refectory, 34, 68, 167, 197 
sandwich, 47 
sawbuck, 34, 193 
serving, 172 
Shaker, 60 
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•tretcher, 34, 70 
tavern^ yo, 158, 160 
taa, 44, 75, 126, 201, 2x7 
tilt-top, 47 

trestle, 34, 165-66, 173, 193 
tripod, 186 

writing, 12 1, 205, 208 
Tallboy. See Highboy 
Tambour, 211 
Tapeitry, 47, 140 
Television, 131 
Tester. See Bed 
Tile 

asphalt, 190 
cork, 106-07 
Dutch, 74 
fireplace, 74 
plastic, 106-07, *90 
Timbers, 14, 16, 79 
Toile de Jouy 
fabric, 84 

wallpaper, lOO, 211 
Trammel, fix, X12 
Trays 

butler’s, X25 
tinware, 126, 132, 194 
Trencher, 35 
Trough 

dough, 58, 60, 122, 193, 219 
kneading, X22, X24 
Shaker, 60 
Tudor, 31, 221 
Turkey work, 84, 89 

Upholstery. See Fabrics 

Valance, 176, 178, 180, 212, 217 
Vandalism, 28 
Venetian 
blinds, 2 X 2 
glass, XX5 


Victorian. See Periods 

Wagon seat, 1 24 
Wallpaper, 24 
chair rail, 90 
Chinese, 78, 99, 2XX 
chintz, 2 1 X 
choosing, 91-92 
dado, 78, 90 
fabric, 91 

for Early American house, 14 
bedroom, 182-83 
entry, 155 
dining room, 174 
living room, 174-75 
for Georgian house 
bedroom, 214 
dining room, 212, 214 
haU, 196-97 
living room, 196-97 
history of, 90 
marbleized, 90 
medallion, 155 
molding, 90 
panels, 90 
Regency, 100 
scenic, 90 

stencil, 99, 174, X97 
Toile de Jouy, xoo, 211 
Walls 

painted 79, 83, 89, 211 
paneled, 13, 27, 73, 78-79^ 83, 89, 197, 
211 

plaster, 13, 79, 83, 160-61, 196-97, 21 1 
removing, 16, 28, 158, 165 
stencilled, 79, 90, 91, 174 
treatment 

in Early American house, 13, 14, 152, 
X74, x86, X90 
in Georgian house, 1 96-97 
Wash stand, 60, 131 
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Welsh cupboard or dresser, 72, iii, 124, 

158, 190^ ^19 

Western Reserve, 1 1 
Whalebone, 57 
Whitewash, 13, 27, 83 
Wig stand, 124 
Willard, Simon, 141 
William of Orange, 37 
Williamsburg, Va., 28, 21 1 
Windows, 14 
eyebrow, 24 
Palladian, 17 

treatment of, 161-64, 212 
Woodcuts, 140 
Woods 

apple, 58, 73 
ash, 31, 34, 43, 58, 70 
beech, 43, 172 
birch, 43, 70, 72 

cherry, 44, 58, 72, 82, 115, 141, 160 
curtain rods of, i6i 


fruit, 41, 38 
holly, 141 

knotty pine, 1 3, 190 

mahogany, 44, 47, 48, 50, 57, 64, 72, 76, 
78, us, 141, 146, 205 
maple, 31, 41, 43, 58, 70, 72, 82, 115, 
126, 135, 146, 160, 172 
birdseye, 32 
curly, 32 
nut, 41, 38, 73 

oak, 27, 31, 33, 33, 43, 38, 70, 73, 141, 
146, 154 . 2»9 
pear, 58, 73 

pine, 27, 31, 35, 43, 38, 60, 70, 72, 82, 
126, 135, 146, 154. 160, 172, 205, 
219 

satin, 50, 1 41 
veneer, 41, 50 

walnut, 33, 48, 58, 60, 72, 73, 74, 76, 
78, II5, 126, 135, 146, 172 
Woodwork, 13, 14, 16, 27, 156, 160, 186 
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